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National Sugar Growers’ Association. 


OFFICERS FOR 1884. 
President—Norman J. Colman, St. Louis, Mo 
Vice Presidents—Capt. R. Blakely, Minne- 

sota; D. F. Kenner, Louisiana; X. K. Stout, 
Kansas; A. Furnas, Indiana; C. F. Clarkson 
lowa; A. J. Decker, Wisconsin; A. G. wil- 
Mams, New York; Dr. E. F. Newberry, Il. 
Secretary—F. K. Gillespie, Edwardsville 
lis. Treasurer—J. A. Field, St. Louis, Mo. 


This is the last issue of the RURAL 
WORLD that can reach its readers before 
the time of holding the annual meeting 
of the National Sugar Growers’ Associa- 
tion in St. Louis. Itis highly important 
that as many as possible, of those in- 
terested, should be present, prepared to 
see, to hear, and to tell, all they can that 
is new or valuable to the industry. 
Many interesting questions will be 
brought before the meeting for discus- 
sion, such as the mode and time of 
planting, soils and fertilizers, best time 
for harvesting, best means of disposing 
of the crop, the use of lime, bi sulphite 
and sulphur fumes, the diffusion process 
versus grinding, cane as a fodder crop, 
the value of seed and the best methods 
of saving and cleaning so as to insure 
fertilization, best varieties for different 
latitudes, with incidental references to 
pans, mills, ete., ete. These and many 
other things will receive and merit at- 
tention, and call for the best experience 
and judgment of all in attendance. 

It is impossible at this time, to say 
who will be here, but enough is known 
to warrant the statement that the meet- 
ing will be a large one, and doubtless as 
profitable and interesting as usual, if not 
more so, for it is at this annual gathering 
the, best thoughts of both successful and 
unsuccessful workers are brought out. 

The great majority will bring with 
them samples of sugar, of sirup and of 
seed, and we shall be glad to have from 
all who cannot attend, samples of their 
work, properly labeled, showing by whom 
made, where, the name of seed, whether 
made with lime, sulphur or what. These 
samples will, if possible, be arranged in 
‘uniform vessels after they arrive here, by 
a committee appointed for that purpose. 

It would not surprise us to discover 
that large quantities of seed are sold at 
the meeting, possibly many thousands of 
bushels, and from the experience of past 
years we are quite sure that buyers will 
be very careful both as to whom they 
buy from and that they have assurances 
vf its soundness. Many thousands of 
bushels will be wanted by stockmen for 
fodder next year, for as such it has gained 
a wide ap temangen O 

Ample room will be provided for those 
who wish to exhibit models or drawings 
of machinery. 

Letters, telegrams and samples, may 
be sent to the office of the RURAL W /RLD, 
600 Olive street. 

It is proposed to adjourn the meeting 
here, and re-assemble in New Orleans 
the following week during the great 
World’s Exposition, which will b2 
opened December 16th. The railroad 
fare there and return, will be $15, but 
sleeping cars will be extra. Board and 
lodging in New Orleans will be secured 
at a moderate rate. It isexpected that a 
good number of the members will go 

own, not only to see the Exposition, 
but to visit the sugar plantations and 
f.ctories. 

The low state of the sugar and sirup 
market should not discourage any trom 
attending the meeting, and much less 
from continuing to grow and manufac- 
ture their own sweets. Come, gentle- 
men, one and all, and let ns have a rous- 
ing good meeting and an old time love 
east. 








~” The Conventions and the Railroads. 


The following from the Se:2retary of 
the Association of Railroad Passenger 
and Ticket Agents of St. Louis, will be 
read with pleasure by those who propose 
to attend the Convention, and will doubt- 
less induce many to come who otherwise 
would not: 


St. Louis Association of General Passen- 
rand Ticket Agents, composed of 
e General Passenger and Ticket 

Agents of the Lines terminating at St. 

Louis, as follows: 

Chicago, Burlington and Quincy R. R., 
Diamond Jo Line, Indianapolis and St. 

otis R’y., Louisville, Evansville and 
St. Louis R‘y., Louisville and Nashville 
R. R., Missouri Pacific Ry., Ohio and 
Mississippi R’y., St. Louis and Cairo R. 
R., St. Louis and Cairo Short Line, St. 
Louis and St. Paul Packet Co., St. Louis 
and San Francisco R’y., St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain and Southern R’y., St. Louis, 
Keokuk and N. W. R’y., Vandalia Line, 
Wabash, St. Louis and Pacific R,y. 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, / 
St. Louis, Dec. 5, 1884. 

N. J. Cotman, Esq., Pres., 600 Olive 
St., St. Louis: Dear Sir:—Your appli- 
cation for a reduced rate upon the occa- 
sion of the Annual Convention of the 
National Sugar Growers’ at St. Louis, 
Dec. 17th to 20th, has been received, and 
referred to all the lines in interest, and I 
am instructed to notify you that they 
have agreed upon a reduced rate of one 
and one-third (1 1-3) fare for the round 
trip. See note below. Respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 
J. M. CHESBROUGH, 
Secretary. 

N. B.—When a reduction is made, it 

will be necessary to procure from the 





each of the lines interested, printed cer- 
tificates, one of which you will furnish to 
each delegate entitied to receive the 
benefit of the reduced rate. 





In a letter from Washington county, 
Iowa, we are informed that the sorgo 
crop there this year is the best for quali- 
ty of sirup ever known, but the yield is 
only moderate. 





Our State Agricultural and Horticul- 
tural Societies, writes Prof. H. Culbert- 
son, superintendent of the Horticultural 
department of the Nebraska State Uni- 
versity, Lincoln, Nebraska, meet about 
the middle of January. We have lots 
of sirup but like everything else, it is 
slow of sale. Our stock includes 8000 
gallons, and it is a very nice article. 





NORMAN J.COLMAN: I am to-day in 
receipt of your circular card announcing 
the annual meeting of the ‘* National 
Sugar Growers’ Association’’ to take 
place at St. Louis, December 17th-19th. 
If itis possible for me to do so, it will 
afford me great pleasure to be with you. 
[If [am not able to be in attendance, I 
will try to prepare a brief paper upon 
** Sorghum and Sugar from a Practical 
Standpoint.”’ 

Hoping you may have a most success- 
ful and satisfactory meeting. 

W. BarG. CASEY. 





Cox. CoLMAN: [I have been sick since 
the 20th of August, am not well enough 
to attend the Convention, which I regret 
very much. Owing to the drouth in our 
part of the State, we only made about 
half a crop of cane. No rain from the 
25th of June till the last of September to 
wet the ground more than half inch. 

We made about 10,000 gallons of mo- 
lasses and several thousand pounds of 
sugar. With a good crop of cane we 
should have made 50,000 pounds of nice 
coffee sugar. Thirty miles north of us 
they had more rain in July and August 
and crops are good. DANIEL Root. 

Hudson, Michigan. 





Cot. COLMAN: Iam pleased to no- 
tice by the columns of the RURAL 
WORLD that the interest'in suger and 
sirup manufacture is still buoyant. The 
comirg convention of Dec. 17th, should 
be more largely attended than ever. 
The depression in the sugar and sirup 
market is in keeping with all other pro- 
ducts of our country, and to meet this 
depression all engaged in the manufac- 
ture of our sweets, should embrace every 
opportunity to meet in conventions and 
compare ideas, and learn all modern 
improvements, draw out the most rigid 
principles of economy as regards build- 
ing and operating refineries, so as to 
work a large acreage of cane with less 
labor and outlay of capital. My expe- 
rience during the past year has been re- 
warded in every principle as above 
stated. Experience is a good but dear 
teacher, and for one, I propose to utilize 
mine for the future good of the cause. 
A good refinery can now be construct- 
ed for about one half what it would 
have cost a few years ago. Material, 
machinery and labor is cheaper, 
processes simplified, and all that pertains 
to the successful operations of the busi- 
ness is of easy access to the beginner, 
thereby preventing him from making the 
financial and scientific blunders passed 
over by the old veterans. All our 
Northern cane growers’ should renew 
their energy, for et the 
present depression there is a rich future 
close at hand. American talent and en- 
ergy has come to the front in all other 
branches of manufacture and now com- 
peting with the world, hence, with the 
great home demand for sweets, what is 
to prevent us from ae out foreign 
competition. Encourage the boys to 
come out Dec. 17th and let us havea 
good old fashioned love feast and draw 
out facts that will do us good, and put us 
all in good humor. Jas. WILHELM. 

Milford, Ohio, Dec. 6th, 1884. 





Co. COLMAN: The time forthe An- 
nual Sugar Growers’ Convention was 
well chosen, and I for one shall be on 
hand and hope to meet all the old 


friends and make many new ones. 

We finished rolling on Nov. 6th, of 800 
tons of cane (about 80 tons more than 
last year) the yeenge yield in sirup was 
13 gallons per ton of unstripped cane, or 
about 14 1-2 of clear stripped cane per ton. 
The yield of cane,in tonage per acre was 
very good, but the gravity of juice lower 
than last season. This was caused by a 
protracted wet spell at the ripening 
period starting out side shoots and suck- 
ers that made defecation of the juice more 
dithcult.We made,however,a beiter grade 
of sirup than last season owing to an 
improved way of clarifying the juice 
that we perfected during the past season 
which consists of a dovkee for taking all 
the impurities out by steam which is 
done completely by the time it reaches 12 
B.,in a very short time making the juice 
bright and ready for the finisher or 
vacuum pan. This does away with the 
tedious work of sweeping and skimming, 
and saves time, besides simplifying the 
whole process. It also saves steam, 
requires no expert and a boy can run it, 
no extra chemicals needed, for it is well 
known that after the defecation of the 
juice is well performed, the impurities 
remain only in suspension, and require 
mechanical means for elimination only, 
for no chemical has yet been found to 
clean a batch in the evaporator. This has 
changed our previous routine of work- 
ing defecation, evaporation and fin- 
ishing, too; defecation, clarification and 
finishing, and settling tanks can be dis- 
pensed with. ‘Yours truly, 

C. M. Scowarz, 





General Passenger or Ticket Agent of 


Edwardsville, [ls., Dee. 6th. 


IST. LOUIS. 


On Bagasse aud Topping Cane. 


EpitorR RuRAL Wor LD: It is some- 
times pleasant to compare and contrast 
the now and thethen. I remember and 
I will not soon forget the immensity of 
trouble L used to have to keep the 
bagasse away while the remorseless an1 
conscienceless mill was constantly adding 
to the bagasse pile. I used sleds and 
wagons and big rakes to carry the bagasse 
away, but it was hard work and irritating 
work, and getting behind work, and the 
mill gave no time to think, only time to 
hurriedly swear at the whole business. 
Then I got a dump cart, and the delightful 
thing loaded itself and unloaded itself 
and a delighted boy handled it easily. 
Then I was wild for another cart. 
reached for another cart so that one cart 
could take its load while the other 
dumped its load. I made a good cart, a 
prime dump cart from the hind wheels 
of an old wagon, and then I was com- 
fortable, then I was happy. I shall al- 
ways connect pleasant ideas with a dump 
cart. 

Iremember the hard work and the 
hurry I had to unload cane by hand, and 
get out of the way and to the field again. 
But I put the rear wheels of a wagon on 
front axle, and front wheels on rear axle, 
and put a Smooth frame without wheel 
boxes on the wagon and tied a rope to 
the rear end of each sill of the frame, 
and carried these ropes parallel on the 
frame to the frontend and puta ton of 
cane on these ropes and brought the 
ropes back again over the load to the 
rear and swung the team around and 
attached them to the ends of the ropes 
and they rolled the cane off in much less 
than no time and in good shape, and 
then I was comfortable. Ihave thus un- 
toaded forty-six hundred net cane in 
better shape than by hand, and the team 
started for the field in three minutes 
after arrival. 

There is more, very much more real 
unalloyed pleasure in circumventing the 
primeval curse ‘“‘by the sweat of the 
brow”? in such ways than there is in 
shirking or dodging work. 

And I remember and will not soon for- 

get the trouble [ had with bagasse as 
fuel. It is splendid fuel, there is no 
better fuel. ‘T'yndall’s treatise on heat is 
incomplete because he does prot once 
allude to the calorific energy of dry 
bagasse. Nature was partial to the 
sugar and sirup business when she gave 
only us bagasse for fuel. The trouble 
was in drying the fuel and keeping dry 
bagasse ahead for damp spells. I could 
not burn coal alone and I could not suc- 
cessfully burn coal and bagasse together, 
and then [ built a furnace with wide 
grates and with two fuel mouths, and 
then I could burn coal on one side and 
bagasse on the other side, or bagasse on 
both sides, to suit circumstances, and 
then a shower had less terror and pro- 
duced fewer ten syllable objurgations. 
And I remember and will never for- 
get the constant dread of wild fire. 
Wild fires are- gorgeous things and ma- 
jestic in their way, but I confess they 
are too rapidand headstrong for a placid 
nature like mine. The pithy canes and 
burning leaves would devilishly and 
miraculously traverse the long furnaces 
and high chimneys, and enliven the te- 
dium of work by setting fires around the 
factory on their own account. I then 
placed ample grates under the chimuey 
to intercept the wayward burning 
bagasse and built three bridge walls in 
the furnace at equal distances, and used 
no filliag between. The bridge walls 
directed the flame into contact with the 
heating surfaces, and when the flames 
passed over a bridge wall, they dropped 
the burning — in the spaces 
between the bridge walls just as water 
deposits its sediment where channel is 
wide. I have had no wild fire since, 
but I do not feel badly about it for I can 
get along without it. 
And I remember the difficulty I had 
in properly separating the cane juice 
from the scum and the sediment. 1 
now use finely perforated brass plates, 
fourteen inches square placed vertically 
before the gates or outlets of the juice 
tanks and defecators, these allow juice 
to pass out, but arrest both scum and 
sediment. When the lower perforations 
are closed by sediment, the juice rises 
to higher perforations and then to high- 
er. do not skim the defecators but I 
have two defecators, and wash out scum 
and sediment from one while using the 
other. I have four of these finely per- 
forated vertical brass screeus and I 
want four more for semi sirup and sirup 
and then I wild be content. 

But I do not know how to top cane, 
to top it standing is tiresome and ex- 
pensive and I have not time. If cut and 
piled and then topped, the seed is usu- 
ally spoiled, for in the hurry of the 
grinding season it is not easy to gather 
up and care for the seed. I am not 
satisfied with topping on wagons for too 
much seed and nearly all of the imma- 
ture seed which injures sirup most, is 
left for the mill to press. I intend next 
season to load the cane on a small car 
and top then and then roll the car to the 
cane carrier. It is possible that one 
man specially built by benignant Provi- 
dence for that purpose, could do the 
topping alone better than many com- 
monplace men, but it is very dubious. 
Does the RuRAL WoRLD know a nice, 
easy, wholesale and gentlemanly way to 
top cane? A. A. D. 

Bavaria, Kansas. 


— 





Sorghum Sugar. 


—There is, to many, something very 
discouraging in the failure of the sor- 
ghum sugar works at Champaign, but it 
should not be forgotten that while the 
works mentioned have not been a finan- 
cial success, there are others that haye 
paid fairly. One of these establishments 
is that at Sterling, Kas. In a recent let- 
ter to the Prairie Farmer, B. F. Johnson 
says :— 





*'Thé Champaign sugar works pexies 
had rare good fortune in the way of mil 
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and non-frosty weather, wll finish grind- 
ing within ten days. Thpse who think 
sorghum cane requires totbe stripped of 
its leaves before going through the mill, 
would be surprised to see the canes here 
have nothing but panicléjremoved; nor 
would they think it possiffe such a mass 
of half leaf, half cane, ygould turn out 
good sugar. But it dves,f&ind it may be 
the seed, leaves, and cane, Will be ground 
up together one of thes@days, and the 
juice, going through thé works, turn 
out nothing but best, pure sugar. Had 
the pice held up to the/figures ruling 
two years ago, and had the seasons of 
1882 or 1880 been as favorable as 1884, 
the enterprise would have proved a 
profitable one to the investors, as every- 
body hopes it will yet.” 

Prof. George E. Morrow, of the Illi- 
nois Lndustrial University, gives the fol- 
lowing account of the causes of the fail- 
ure of the enterprise: ‘‘ The company 
was made up of a number of our best 
citizens. Doubtless there were mistakes 
in management, as the enterprise was a 
new one, but the chief trouble in 1882 
and 1883 was the unfavorable seasons. 
The cane crop was not heavy; it matured 
late; there was unfavorable weather dur- 
ing the harvest; there was some loss 
from frost. The net result for the two 
years was a deficit. This year the crop 
was satisfactory in yield and quality; I 
understand the product has alsv been 
satisfactory, both in quantity and quali- 
ty, but the prices for sugar and sirup 
have been so remarkably low that there 
has been loss, instead of profit, from the 
season’s work. Added to the back in- 
debtedness, this has put the enterprise in 
bad fiuancial shape. I do not under- 
stand that any decisive action has been 
taken in regard to the future. My own 
opinion is, that unless there should be a 
decided prospect of advance in price for 
sugar, the factory will not be operated 
next year. I do not believe sugar can be 
made here, with present appliances, so 
as to be safely sold at five cents a pound.”’ 

Fortunately a few failures like the 
above, when the causes are known, are 
not enough to prevent hope springing 
up again to encourage others to try to 
improve upon the methods, and to win a 
victory in fields where others have failed. 
In view of the many fail 
success in the attempt to make granu- 
lated sugar from the cane of the South, 
it would be folly to say that perfect suc- 
cess may not at any moment reward the 
efforts of those who are trying to make 
a profitable industry of tue production 
of sorghum sugar.—New England Farm- 
er of Dec. 6th. 





Sugar from Sorghum. 

—Inthe report of the committee of 
National Academy of Science upon the 
sorghum sugar industry upon page 44 
are given the average results obtained 
from 122 analyses of thirty-five different 
varieties of sorghum by Dr. Collier, and 
upon page 25 the committee declare that 
the methods by which these results were 
obtained by Dr. Collier were “among the 
best known to science.”’ 

In the RURAL WORLD, of St. Louis, 
November 20, Professor Wiley, at pre- 
sent chemist of the Department of Agri- 
culture, appointed by Dr. Loring as he 
said ‘‘to spike the guns of the sorghum 
men,”’ gives the results of his examina- 
tions of four varieties of sorghum, grown 
this year upon the grounds of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. In all he re- 
ports 116 analyses, the average of which 
is given in the following table, marked 
B. The average of Dr. Collier’s analyses, 
122in number and of 35 varieties, is 
marked A. 


A 2B 
Percentage of Sucrose .........0+.+ 16.18 14.73 
Percentage of Glucose ...........6+ 1.80 12% 
Perce atage of Solids not Sugar.... 3.08 4.25 
Percentage of available Sugar..... 11.30 93 
Pounds of Sugar per ton ot Cane.. 136 il 
NO. Of ANAlYSES........ccccessccceces 122 = 116 


It will be observed that the average re- 
sults obtained by Dr. Collier showed an 
amount of available sugar from each ton 
of cane only 25 pounds greater than that 
obtained by Professor Wiley, and yet 
there are those who will remember that 
Dr. Loring declared the investigations of 
Dr. Collier, by which he obtained the 
above recorded results, to be ‘*d——d 
foolishness’’ and ‘“‘boy’s play.” Itis in- 
teresting to know how he regards the 
published results of Professor Wilev, 
which practically confirm those of Dr. 
Collier. It looks a little as though an- 
other Barak had called upon Balaam to 
curse Israel, and as though Dr. Loring 
was yet to seek for an “investigator who 
was not an advocate’? of sorghum.— 
Peter Collier, in New York Tribune. 
Washington, D. C., Nov. 24, 1884. 








Do You Wish to Know All About 


WEDDINGS, [nvitations and Anniversary, 

PRECIOUS STONES, Significance and Co re- 
sponding Months.. 

WATCHES, Gold, Silver and Nickel? 

Wuat SHALL I Boy for a present? 

SOLID SILVER WARE, its Value and Beauty, 

SILVER PLATED WARE, its Beautiful Forms 
and Quality, 

And numerous other interesting subjects? 

THEN SEND SIX CENTS FOR POSTAGE and re 
ceive jfree, the magnificently illustrated 
catalogue, (1,500 illustrations,) of the 

MERMOD & JACCARD JEWELRY CO., 

Fourth and Locust Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 

It will be @ revelation to you to learn at what 
REMARKABLY LOW PRICES this great house 
sells its fine goods. 








There are over 11,000,000 people in the United 
States, men, women, and children, who are 
dependent upon labor at mines and manu- 
factories.—Chicago Tribune. 








Send Six Cents For Postage. 
For the magnificently illustrated catalogue of 
the MERMOD & JACCARD JEWELRY CoO., 
Fourth and Locust Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 
It prasents very plainly their beautiful goods 





And you will be surprised to learn at what 
Low Prices THEY SELL THEM. 


AYJ DECEMBER 11, 1884. 


Agricultural. 


Sorghum as a Fodder Crop. 


Epiror RuraL WorLp: Although 
there has been much written about sor- 
ghum cane as a fodder crop, yet a few 
items in regard to the production of that 
plant in this section might perhaps be of 
some interest to your patrons. 

I was somewhat surprised to find Jthe 
cane so extensively cultivated as it is in 
this part of Kansas, for a fodder crop, 
not only hundreds of acres, but thou- 
sands have been raised this past season 
for that purpose, feeding to sheep, cattle 
and hogs. Some cut it before it heads 
out, curing it like hay and stacking it. 
Some is cut after it matures, and put 
into shocks, and a great many let it 
stand, and turn their stock into it, letting 
them do their own harvesting, which is 
not the most economical, but less work. 
Considering the ease of raising, the feed- 
er had rather raise a few more acres 
than to lay out so much work in harvest- 
ing and then feeding it. It has been but 
two years since any crop could be grown 
in this part of Kansas on account of the 
dry weather. The last two years there 
has been an abundant rainfall. In con- 
sequence of the dry weather there has 
been no tame grass grown, and asa sub- 
stitute the farmers have sown cane and 
millet for a fodder crop, either sown 
separate or sown together making im- 
mense yields. When it is sown broad- 
cast the stalks do not attain to such a 
size as is the case when planted in hills 
or drilled, growing small stalks and very 
tall, stock will eat it more readily, and 
cures better. Itis no uncommon sight 
to see millet attain a length of seven 
feet, and cane twelve feet. lsaw cuta 
volunteer crop of cane, which grew on 
ground that had produced a heavy crop 
of oats. The ground had produced a 
crop of cane the previous year, and the 
seed that was dropped sprung up after 
the oats were harvested, and when cut 
was beginning to head out, and yielded 
three tons per acre of excellent fodder. 
Some feeders have suffered a loss by 
feeding to excess of cane which had 
matured, in feeding cows that were with 
calf, causing them to drop their calves 
prematurely ; acting the same as spurred 
rye in their case, otherwise the cane ap- 
pears to cause the stock fed upon it to 
thrive. Cattle prefer the cane to any 
other fodder which may be placed be- 
fore them. Sorghum cane has proved 
itself to be a valuable acquisition to the 
fodder crops of this section, where there 
is no tame grass. How it will be when 
this country can produce grass, time will 
determine. 5. G.5. 
Kinsley, Kas. 








Satisfied With Ensilage. 


—A correspondent of the American 
Cultivator reports the following con- 
versation with a large and enterprising 
farmer, Mr. Andrew Burnett, at Newton 
Lower Falls, Mass., ‘ta gentleman who 
aims ata profit in all his operations on 
the farm.”’ 

Visiting Mr. Burnett recently, I asked, 
‘*When did you put in your silo?”’ 
“Three years ago.” 

“Will you please give me some de- 
scription of its construction?” 

“My silo is sixty feet in length, twen- 
ty feet in width and twenty feet deep, 
divided into four compartments. It is 
constructed of stone and cement, with a 
roof covering the whole. The silo 
rises above ground in sufficient height 
to admit of doors on the front near to 
each compartment.”’ 

‘*What variety of corn do you plant?”’ 
‘“T have thus far raised the Southern 
white.” 

“When a pit is filled how do you 
cover and weigh it?”’ 

‘T place the plank on without regard 
to making a tight floor; then my inten- 
tion is to put at least thirty tons of 
stones on the plank, placed with care, so 
so that they shall not bind on the walls.’’ 
‘How much ensilage in quantity do 
you store each year?” 

‘‘Last year being a very dry season I 
did not secure the usual growth on my 
corn, hence my last year’s crop did 
not much exceed 200 tons. The present 
year’s crop will reach, or perhaps ex- 
ceed, 300 tons.” 

“How many acres had you in corn 
this year?” 

“IT had about eighteen acres, and each 
six acres will yield about 100 tons of.en- 
silage.”’ 

“At what time do you commence feed- 
ing your cows with ensilage?”’ 

**As soon as out-door feed fails.’’ 

‘‘Whut is your method of feeding?” 

“IT feed one bushel to each cow twice 
daily, with one feeding of dry hay.”’ 

“What qnantity of grain do you feed 
with the ensilage?”’ 

“I feed the same quantity of 
whether with ensilage as when 
feeding dry hay entirely.” 

“Will F pag cows yield the most milk 
when fed on hay entirely,or when fed 
with ensilage and hay?” 

“The yield of milk is decidedly great- 
er when I feed ensilage.”” 

‘Do your cows hold their flesh as 
well on ensilage as on hay.” 

‘My experience is that they carry 
their flesh much better on the ensilage 
feed.” 

“Have you ever regretted, Mr. Bur- 
nett, that you constructed a silo, or, in 
other words, knowing as you now do the 
cost and profits and expenses of ensi- 
lage, would you, for instance, advise a 
son to incur the expense of putting ina 
silo?”’ 

“The greater my experience with en- 
silage the better I am satisfied with it. 
At no time since I put in my silo have I 
regretted it. On the other hand, lam 
sorry that I did not commence the use 

of ensilage at an earlier period. Should 
Istart a son on a farm, I should certain- 
ly advise him to putin a silo.” 


ain 
am 
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Some of the,Characteristics of the Good 
Farmers. 


1. He considereth a field and buyeth 
it. He looketh well to the title, that his 
children may not become outcast. 

2. He fences it around with a strong 
fence or wall. His flocks and herds do 
not trespass upon the domains of his 
neighbor, but increase and fatten within 
his own bounds. 

3. He ploweth well and deep. He 
harroweth liberally, manures abundan- 
tly, saving and making all he can in the 
barnyard and stable. Thus he feedeth 
the soil liberally with the best food; and 
at the harvest he reapeth great gain. 

4. He dots his land with fruit trees. 
His apples fill his chambers, and his 
vineyards are planted with the true 
vines. He knoweth no failure, for his 
trees and vines are true to name. 

5. He riseth with the lark. The morn- 
ing sun finds him at labor. He cometh 
from his fields when evening shadows 
gather, but he resteth from his labors in 
the heat of the day. 

6. He buildeth barns and _ store 
houses. His cattle increase in numbers, 
and his purse is filled with plenty. 
Whatever he doeth prospers, for bis la- 
bor is directed by the wisdom of expe- 
rience. 

7. His sons and daughters grow to 
bless him. They are known in the land, 
the sick and afflicted are sought out, 
the poor honor and bless them. Ripe 
old age is given them, for their minds 
were continually at peace, knowing not 
the disappointment of others.—Rural 
Record. 





Take Care of Farm Implements. 


—Some one once drew a graphic pen 
picture of a mortal foe of the farmer— 
one who labored for his destruction by 
night as well as by day, on Sundays, 
holidays, and work days alike. It wasa 
‘“‘mortgage’’ that the writer of the sketch 
wisely regarded as one of the most ac- 
tive enemies to the farmer’s purse and 
peace of mind. 

There is, however, another agent for 
evil quite as active, to be found on every 
farm. It is known as rust. And al- 
though it annually destroysin the aggre- 
gate a vast amount of property, farmers 
too frequently neglect to take the meas- 
ures necessary for protection from the 
ravages of this insidious foe. Hundreds 
of agriculturists are buying farm ma- 
chinery, which, if properly cared for, the 
Forest, Forge, anu Farm suggests, ought 
to last at least ten years. Most of it will 
be worthless in one-fifth of that time 
for lack of a little care. 

A machine that is taken apart and 
properly cared for when not in use will 
do good work years and years after its 
counterpart has been thrown away by 
the man who had the habit of leaving it 
unprotected. 4 pn the delays caused 
by broken maclMnery, |!»ose bolts, and 
rotten or twisted frames, discovered just 
at the time when the loss of time means 
danger to the crop, more than counter- 
balance any time, trouble or expense in- 
curred in properly puttingJaway the ma- 
chine. The provident farmer will al- 
ways clean and house his implements as 
soon as the harvest is ended. Whenever 
the paint on an implement shows signs 
of wearing off, it ought to be renewed. 
And when tools and implements are 
housed they should be placed just where 
they can readily be found when again 
sought for. 





Should Farmers Read? 


—The question can be answered, most 
positively, in the affirmative Above all 
classes, farmers should be great readers. 
Not only for pleasure but for profit; as 
there is no occupation where general 
knowledge is as necessary as it is in hus- 
bandry. The eminently successful farm- 
er must know something of botany, of 
chemistry, of meteorology and of geol- 
ogy. He must be acquainted with ana- 
tomy, physiology and hygiene,—not only 
of the human race, but of the animals 
under his care. Is a man who knows 
nothing of the anatomy of the horse fit 
to be trusted with the care of that ani- 
mal? Is a man ignorant of the sciences 
fit to —e in that most scientific of all 
occupations, farming? 

It is now known that the cultivation of 
the soil for profit requires brain as well 
as arm work. ‘The day of the clodhop- 
pers and boors who had all the worst 
superstitions of mankind, who relied 
upon the moon for directions as to when 
to plant, who were noted for their lack 
of intelligence and culture, is past and 
the new _— intellectual farming has 
dawned. ‘The farmers library is a part 
of his possessions that is carefully se- 
lected and highly prized. Encyclo- 
pedias, Veterinary works, Books on 
Chemistry and other sciences adorn the 
shelves of his home, and are freely and 
frequently consulted. The newspapers 
of the day are carefully read and some 
good agricultural journal,—frequently 
more than one—is regularly taken. 
Nobody now a days, sneers at **Book 
Farmers.”’ The ready, thinking, study- 
ing men get to the front in farming as in 


Northwestern Farmer. 


A Talk on Wheat Prices. 
—The Eagle has on more than one 0c- 





ly worth at the present time. 


prices up or depresses them. 


our principal markets. 





other employment and professions.— 


casion claimed that wheat is selling too 
cheap, and we now think the wheat mar- 
ket is being depressed by a combination 
of operators much below what it is ~~ 

8 
claimed by all grain operators and writ- 
ers on the subject that prices are regu- 
lated at this season of the year by the 
‘receipts, and in the spring the crop re- 
ports are the prime cause which send the 
Itis now 
claimed by operators in wheat that the 
present low prices are justified by the 
immense receipts of wheat arriving in 
Let us reason on 
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bushel 72 cents. At this time last year 
the supply was thirty-three millions, 
worth 95 cents per bushel. We are tak- 
ing the Chicago prices for the ave 
price of thecountry. According to these 
figures the immense visible supply of 
wheat, thirty-eight million bushels is 
worth nearly $4,000,000 less than thirty- 
three million in sight last year, and the 
holders of that grain could make $4,000,- 
000 by burning up this surplus wheat. 
We have no doubt but that the smart 
young men who write financial letters 
for the daily papers can explain this mat- 
ter satisfactorily to themselves, but since 
we have become old we confess our in- 
ability to see such fine points.— Wichita 
Kan., Eagle. 





The Effect of Low Prices for Wheat. 


—The London Economist states that 
‘the tremendous drop in the price of 
wheat has produced something like a 
panic among the wheat growers of the 
country. When they had to sell at 40s a 
quarter they declared they could only 
do so at a loss, and now that good red 
wheat is selling in the country markets 
at 30s, they are talking about giving up 
wheat growing altogether. hat will 
farmers do? They certainly cannot 
keep on growing wheat tosell at 30sa 
quarter; and if they were sure that such 
a price would prevail next year, there 
would probably be a greatly diminished 
area sown with this cereal. It is dou 
ful whether English farmers can profi 
bly grow wheat at 40s a quarter, and 
may be certain that if the average pri 
should be permanently below that tg 
ure, the area of land under wheat will in 
future decrease even more rapidly than 
ithas done during thelastten years. In no 
country will farmers keep on growing 
wheat at a loss. Even the ryots of India 
cannot send us wheat at 36s a quarter,and 
it may be concluded that no other coun- 
try can; therefore, the’ present low prices 
will not last long.”’ 





—The New York Experiment Station 
has been established, and a corps of in- 
vestigators engaged wnose work will be 
in the line of discovering some of the 
many things of which farmers wish to 
learn. 

The farm, situated about a mile from 
the business centre of Geneva, contains 
125 acres of land that will quite fairly 
represent the average land of the State. 
If was formerly owned by a family of 
wealth, and large sums were expended 


fore it became the property of the State. 
The dwelling house stands upon a com- 
manding elevation, yet easy of access 
by the public highway. It is substan- 
tially built of brick, three stories above 
an excellent basement. The main part 
is 46x43, the two story L 34x17, also with 
a good basement. A wide piazza sur- 
rounds the whole building,affording easy 
access to every principal room from 
without, and making a walk upon one 
side of nearly 100 feet in‘ypeth. In the 
basement is a furnace eoratory, 


latter furnished with forge, anvil. lathe, 
work benches, and carpenters’ and ma— 
chinists’ tools. The principal chemical 
laboratory is on the first floor, and occu- 
pies a room 17x40. Anotherroom on 
the first floor is a reception room where 
visitors are requested to register their 
names. ‘This room is also used asa pub- 
lic office and museum, and a pretty full 
museum we found it. In the rear of 
this are two or three other large rooms 
occupied as work rooms, library, di- 
rector’s oflice, etc. Other rooms in the 
second and third stories, are used as liv- 
ing rooms for the director’s family, and 
for on rooms for the officers of the 
station. arge barns and other out 
buildings, such as are usually found 
upon gentlemen’s estates, including .a~ 
reen-house, afford ample room for ali 
e farm animals required for experi- 
mental or other purposes, whilea cis- 
tern in the attic, and a spring nearly 
two miles distant, together furnish an 
abundant supply of rain and spring 

water for all the needs of the station and 
farm. 

In the orchards near by, are over six 

hundred apple trees, about one hundred 
peach trees, nearly as many pear and 
cherry trees, and a few plums. There 
are also quinces, and a supply of the 
small fruits. Of the 125 acres about fif- 

teen are devoted at the present time to 

experiment work, sixty-five to ordinary 
farm crops, the balance being mowing 

pastures and partially waste land. A 

dam was being built across a small brook 

for the purpose of cranberry culture. Of 

the field crops, there were this year, 

twenty-four acres in wheat, six in oats, 

six in corn, and fourteen in fallow tor 

wheat to be sowed this fall. Five horses 

do the team work and errands to the vil- 

lage, and four cows furnish milk and 

butter, and snbjects for experiments im- 
feeding, studies in digestion, ete.—N. E. 

Farmer. 








Conter a Lasting Pleasure 
Upon your home and yourself by purchas- 


a of the charming Music Boxes 
OF THE 

Mermed & Jaccard Jewelry Co., Fourth 
and Locust. 

You will never regret the investment, par- 
ticularly 

When purchased at the remarkably low 
prices now 

Prevailing at this establishment. 

Write for catalogue. 








Twelve petrified clams were found recent- 
ly atadepth of two hundred and fifty fret 
while boring for oil at Purissima,in Ouli- 
fornia.—San Franci Chronic! 











A Silk Umbrella. 
Will make an elegant Houipay GIFT, ,Our 
prices range from $8 00 to 18 00 Most elegant 





at point. The visib bply of wheat goods and lowest prices in the world 
~ . rr this county <a A numbers eerany & JACCARD, JEWELRY .00., 40H & 
thitty-eight mg 8, worth per icnd for our Catalogue. 


in buildings and other improvements be-.. 


and a workshop for wood and metal, tie-* 
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Ehe Shepherd. 


Officers of the Missouri Wool Growers’ 
Association. 


President—H. V. Pugsiey, Plattsburg, Mo. 

‘Vice-President—G. H. Wallace, Howard 
County, Mo. 

Treasurer—N. K. Gentry, Sedalia, Mo. 

Secretary—L. L. Seiler, Osborn, Mo. 
OFFICERS OF THE MISSOURI MERINO SHEEP 

BREEDERS ASSOCIATION, 

President, Samuel Jewett, Independence; 
Vice President, R.T McCully, Lees Summit; 
Secretary and Treasurer, H. V. Pugsley, 
Plattsburg; Directors, Dan. W. McQuitty, 
dughesvilie, Mo., Harry McCullough, Fay- 
ette; Philo D. Jewett, Independence, and 
L. L. Seiler, Osborne; Committee on Pedi- 
grees, J. V. McCully, Sam Jewett and Harry 


McCullough. 














Imperfections in Wool. 


—Some time since there were several 
articles in your paper about a tender 
spot in the staple of wool. Although 
this is of frequent occurrence, a wool- 
grower seemed to doubt if it could be in 
one particular spot in the fleece, and not 
tender the entire length of the staple. 
The enclosed is a fair sample of the full 
fleece from which it was taken. The 
tender spot you will notice, is very ap- 
parent before breaking it. This is rather 
am aggravated case. Whatever the 
cause, its effect was confined to a short 
period during the growth of the fleece, 


and probably during the autumn, as ex-, 


cept in this one spot, the staple is per- 
fect. Sometimes when it is near the 
end, within say half an inch or less, it 
eet waste in working the wool. 
—C. M. B., Hartford, Ct. [We have 
never observed anything precisely sim- 
ilar to the sample sent by our corre- 
spondent. Ata very slight pull all the 
fibres in quite a large lock of the wool, 
break off at the same place—about an 
inch from the outer end. No ordinary 
strength would break a lock of the same 
size except at this one point. | 

The above from the Country Gentle- 
man, is of no unusual character, but one 
that invariably follows the neglect in 
handling sheep. A week’s short feed, 
or anything calculated to make the stock 
neglect feeding, will be surely followed 
by just such a faulty break in the wool. 





Keeping Sheep for Profit. 


—One of the great points in the pro- 
fitable keeping of sheep is the growing 
of crops for feeding the flock. Where 
sheep are kept as the main business of 
the farm, they may be pastured or fed 
fon grown crops with equal ease, and 
seven sheep can be fed upon grown 
rops about as easily as one can be pas- 
ired, it may be an important matter 
or the shepherd to consider which will 
be the better plan for him to pursue. 
This depends chiefly upon the value of 
the land, for where land costs $100 per 
acre it will certainly never do to to pas- 
ture sheep upon it as a special, business; 
and where it costs but $5 an acre, it is 
equaily certain that it will be better to 
pasture them, for as a rule where land 
is cheap, labor is scarce and high, and 
where land is high, labor is more easily 
obtained; and labor must be expended 
where crops are grown. The difficult 
thing is to hit‘‘the happy mean,” and 
this too varies with circumstances, such 
as soil, climate and location. The 
shepherd, in this respect, must suit ,him- 
self to his circumstances. But it will 
perhaps be found that where land is 
more than $25 an acre, it will pay well 
to grow some speeial feeding crops for 
sheep, and that where it is worth $50 an 
acre, such crops are indispensable. 
--Feeding-crops, for sheep, are of two 
kinds, those for summer feeding and 
those for winter use. They are of many 
kinds, and a large choice is offered to 
select from. The summer crops are fed 
from the ground by penning the sheep 
upon them by the use of movable fences 
known as hurdles, or by wire or hemp 
netting which is easily moved and set 
up. The winter crops consist of roots 
of various kinds and dried fodder. Mus- 
tard, rape, clover, sanfoin, peas, cow 
peas, winter or spring rye, and some 
others t d suitable food, as may 
‘ be adapted to the various soils, are the 
principal summer crops. The winter 
erops are hay, clover, millet, oats, corn 
grown as fodder and for the grain, and 
roots, of which mangels are the best 
and rutabagas are the next, and turnips 
the last. In a mild climate, as in Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee and other parts of the 
South, turnips or rutabagas may be 
eaten from the ground during fair 
weather, and may ve pulled for use in 
storms, and very little dry feeding will 
be required. In the Northern States 
mustard and rape are very valuable 
crops; rape sown in August, on a grain 
stubble, will afford feed during the fall 
and early winter, and again in the 
spring, when later sown rape will be 
ready, and that eaten off can be plowed 
under for corn or oats. Mustard sown 
in the spring affords summer feeding, 
and turnips can be sown for a change 
of food later. One acre of either of 
these crops will feed fifty ewes from 
fourteen to twenty-one days, as the 
yield may be small or large; a fair yieid 
upon good soil will last the longer peri- 
od; but itis necessary in feeding these 
crops to give the sheep only a narrow 
strip each day—thus, one acre being 
about 210 feet square, 10 feet in width, 
may be given to the sheep for their daily 
supply, which will give 40 square feet 
for each sheep. Any one who has grown 
mustard or rape, will see in a moment 
that the supply of food would be ample, 
and after one has had some practice in 
growing and feeding these crops, the 
provision may be made to furnish a full 
supply to twice as many sheep as has 
been mentioned. 

It is an essential part of this business 
that the fields should be well arranged. 
The most convenient method is to have 
no larger fields than five acres for 50 
sheep, and to have them long and nar- 
row—that is, about 200 feet wide and 
1,200 feet long; the fields crm | divided 
from each other by portable fences, so 
that they may be changed at will. A 
long field of this kind may be put into 
crops, sown successively one to follow 
the other, and at the above rate of feed- 
ing, five acres would feed 50 sheep for 
120 days before it was all gone over once; 
and by re-plowing and sowing, behind 
the flock, a new supply will be coming 
on to be used as soon as the end of the 
field is reached. 

This system is thus admirably adapted 
to mixed farming, in which a flock of 
sheep can be utilized with great economy 
and profit, as well as to a special sheep 
farm. It is, perhaps, most availabie for 
a mixed farm, because of the fine condi- 
tion of the ground thus fed off, the soil 
being well and richly fertilized by the 
sheep, and the manure — distributed 
far more evenly than it could be done by 
hand. It is, in fact,a method of sum- 
mer fallowing land without labor and 
with much yon! advan and effect 
than could gained by the usual way 
of doing it, and at the same time making 


tonseed meal with the green crop, they 
would fatten rapidly in the 120 days, and 
a very handsome profit would be made 
from the land, beside its excellent condi- 
tion for a crop of wheat following. 
| Where lambs are reared for market, the 
ewes may thus be turned off fatin July 
to the butcher, and a new flock be bought 
to replace them. Fifty sheep thus man- 
aged, may be made to pay $250 clear 
profit, or 100 per cent. on the cost, with 
eat ease.—H. Stewart in Country Gen- 
tleman. 





Mutton Merino. 


—Col. Curtis, of New York, gives it up 
that wool won’t pay in the older States. 
and ‘kinder’ hints, in the Mirror and 
Farmer, that farmers should be patriotic 
and generovs enough to furnish wool at 
such prices as will sustain manufacturers 
and depend for their profits on mutton. 
Then he discusses the ‘‘Mutton Merino” 
sheep, as follows: 

We must breed the sheep which will 
make good mutton and also furnish good 
fleeces. The sheep should be suited to 
the locality. Where there is to be ex- 
posure to winds and storm the best breed 
is the Merino. They are better suited to 
plains than the open wooled breeds, and 
for scanty pasturage they will do best. It 
costs less to winter Merinos than any 
other breed. They are heavy shearers. 
The greatest drawback to them, where 
lambs are in demand, is the fact that the 
lambs are so much smaller than others. 
not weighing more than half as much as 
the Downs or the coarser wooled varie- 
ties. Twenty-five pounds is a good 
dressed weight for a Merino lamb four or 
five months old, while thirty-five and 
forty-five pounds isa common weight 
for the mutton breeds at four and five 
months. They will weigh, dressed, 
thirty pounds at three months, it well 
fed. They are larger when born and 
grow faster as the dams supply more 
milk; and then it is their nature to grow 
fast and to mature sooner than the Meri- 
no. There is someting remarkable about 
this. It takes a Merino wether three 
years to get his full size, while a Down 
sheep can be fully tri in two years. 
This is what is understood as early ma- 
turity, and the lamb grows in proportion. 
Merino sheep are more muttony than 
other breeds; that isto say, they have 
the mutton flavor to their meat more than 
other kinds. This flavor can be made 
less by care in butchering, not to let the 
wool touch the flesh, and not to touch 
the flesh with the hands. The oil in the 
wool has a rank odor which will taint the 
meat if brought in contact with it. The 
flesh is also darker colored. Asa gen- 
eral purpose sheep, to fill all demands, 
live anywhere, and to take care of itself, 
the Merino stands at the head. There 
may bea decided improvement in the 
Merinos for mutton purposes. They 
have been bred in Vermont and Wiscon- 
sin, and other States, more for heavy 
fleeces than for weight of carcass. It is 
time now to halt on this march and take 
a detour to the right, and try to increase 
the size of body. I have begun a flock 
of each kind of Merinos, and my ideal is 
a large, pure-bred Merino, with a smooth 
body and long, clean wool. The wool 
must all go in the delaineclass, the sheep 
must be free from wrinkles, except a dew- 
lap or apron. The wool must not be so 
oily as the heavy-fleeced sorts, but 
at the same time there will be more 
wool and less grease, and this fact 
will make this kind of wool sell better 
and at a higher price. My notion is to 
have a mutton Merino which will shear 


time raise a lamb which can be marketed 
as a lamb, and weigh with good pasture, 
when five months old, from thirty to 
thirty-five pounds. Such sheep can be 
made to pay. If the wool should keep 
down to twenty-five cents per pound 
they will return to the owner who has 
foresight enough to feed them well, at 
least an income of $2, rating the average 
of the fleeces at eight pounds. The meat 
of the lambs will sell at wholesale at ten 
cents a pound, and this price will bring 
the lambs to $3 or 3.50. When a farmer 
can get an increase of $5 from a Merino 
sheep he can not ceep any kind of stock 
better for the form or for his pocket. 

; I am satisiaed that they are the best 
|; stock for a tarm to enrich it, next to 
hogs. Wherethere is a local market in 
which lambs can be sold, or where the 
length of transportation is not too re- 
mote to put them into the market, the 
breeding of lambs for market should be 
made a leading feature, and perhaps the 
wool a secondary one. A genuine mut- 
ton Merino would fill both demands and 
in my mind make the most profitable 
sheep, all things considered. I wish en- 
terprising farmers all over the country 
would take hold of this idea and help 
me work it out to a full success. I am 
bound to stick to it, and try to geta 
Merino sheep (pure-bred) which will 
rival a Southdown in body and in the 
maturity of the lamb, and beat them 
twice over in the weight of the fleece. 
and maybe in the selling value. I 
know a larger sheep and a larger lamb 
can be had by a cross on the Merino 
with a larger breed; but these grades 
are not what is wanted. We want a 
breed, with all of the advantages of the 
Merino blood, and the improvements 
spoken of. fixed and sure. This would 
not be the case with any sort of graded 
sheep, and I have anotionI can breed 
the Merinos up to this standard sooner 
than any cross. It may be the work of 
a life-time, but it is what the American 
farmer wants. A gain of ten pounds in 
the weight of the carcass of the lamb 
would place the mutton Merino ahead of 
the Southdown, with other considerable 
advantages. This would bring the lamb 
up to a desired weight of 35 pounds, 
with at least four pounds more of wool 
of more value per pound than the Soutk- 
down. This is not all, as these Merinos 
canbe kept on the same food it would 
require to keep two Southdowns, during 
the perfecting of the Merinos; after- 
wards, there would not be so much dif- 
ference. 





Shelters for Sheep. 


—A writer in La Semaine des Con- 
structeurs, referred to by the American 
Archietct as ‘the clever ‘architect of 
the beasts,’ discusses the proper way 
of mao | shelters for sheep. The fol- 
lowing brief summary of his suggestions 
is given by the Architect: 

“The first criticism that he makes 
upon the ordinary close sheds used for 
the purpose, is that they are not suffi- 
ciently ventilated for the health of the 
sheep. In Norway, it is said, as well as 
in Holland, which has a much colder 
climate than France or England, sheep 
live out of doors the year round without 
inconvenience; but where merino or 
other sheep of delicate constitution are 
kept, they should be provided with a 
cover to protect them from the heat of 
the sun in summer, and in winter from 
rain and wet snow, which soak their 
fleeces, and often chill them fatally. 

‘The sheds for this purpose may, with 
advantage, be closed with a wall on the 
north side, but left either entirely open, 
or sheltered with louvre boards. on the 
south. If built thus, they can be kept 
dry and wh me throughout the year. 





a good, paying fleece, and at the same | 


| a considerable profit. If the sheep were |The doors of such buildings, especially, 
fed a small daily ration of bran and cot- | should be very wide, and ought to open | 


by sliding. 

** Sheep, in going in or coming out of | 
their houses, crowd upon each other, all | 
trying to get out at once; and in the 
crush the lambs are sometimes killed, 
while the sheep nearest the sides of the | 
doorway are pushed against the timbers | 
or stenes, and often leave tufts of their 
wool on the sharp edges, or suffer bruises. 
To prevent this in part, the ‘ architect of | 
the beasts ’ recommends that the jambs 
should be provided with vertical rollers | 
|to prevent friction, and facilitate the | 
movements of the sheep nearest the side. 

‘‘ With the same idea, of preventing 
the crushing of the animals against the 
jambs, a platform, of the same width as 
the door, may be placed in on each side | 
of it, slightly ascending to the threshold, 
which is raised. With these, the crowd- 
ing in the opening cannot take place, as 
the sheep at the edges of the platform 
are pushed off before they reach the 
door. 

‘**In allotting space for housing a flock, 
it may be useful to remember that the 
| shorter diameter of a sheep, or the space | 
| he occupies when eating, side by side | 
with others, is about twenty inches, 
while the average length is about five 
feet. The rack generally used for feed- 
ing, measures about nineteen inches in 
width, so that twenty inches by six feet 
seven inches, will be the space required 
for each animal while standing and eat- 
ing.” 





Important Points in Feeding tor Mutton. 


—The sheep it is desired to fatten for 
mutton should be separated from the 
flock and confined within a comparatively 
small enclosure. The quieter the ani- 
mals are kept the quicker they will take 
on fat. When sheep are fed 1n open pas- 
ture without protection it requires at 
least one-third more food to gain a pound | 
of live weight than if fed in a yard with | 
shelters. The results of recorded experi- | 
ments made in feeding roots to sheep | 
show that 150 pounds of mangels or} 
other roots fed in open yards or 100) 
pounds fed in yards with sheds will as a| 
rule produce one pound of increase in| 
live weight. | 


| 


ments, on behalf of the Royal Agricul- | 
tural Society, is accepted as a sort of| 
guide for giving the proper quantity and | 
quality of different kinds of food. He) 
fed four sheep seven weeks, and they con- | 
sumed 196 pounds clover hay, 49 pounds | 
linseed oil cake and 3,743 pounds mangel- | 
wurtzels, which gave a daily ration to | 
each animal of one pound clover hay, | 
four ounces oil-cake and 19 1-2 pounds of | 
mangels. The nutritive ration was 41-2 | 
ounces flesh-formers, 53 1-2 ounces fat- 
formers and 43-4 ounces mineral mat- 
ters. Each sheep gained on an average | 
one pound in three days, or one pound | 
for every 56 pounds of food consumed, | 
or for every 62 ounces of dry matter con- | 
tained in the food. It has been demon- 
strated by frequent experiment that it| 
1 1-2 pounds of oil-cake fis given daily | 
the increase is two pounds for every 100 | 
pounds of roots, which shows that 4 1-2 | 
pounds oil-cake will make one pound of | 
mutton. When peas, beans and hay | 
were fed with the roots it was found that | 
eight pounds of the mixed grain would | 
make one pound increase in weight, and | 
oats fed with roots show that seven 
pounds of oats, with the same quantity 
of roots as fed before, will give one pound | 
of increase. Six pounds of barley will | 
produce the same result. 
The results must be accepted as subject | 
to variations, but the estimate given be- | 
low from these results is considered as | 
|safe by our foremost shepherds. The} 
relative quantities of the different feeds | 
required to produce one pound of flesh | 











are as follows: 
Lbs. | 
Rutabagas, fed under COVEr....-..+++++++ 100 | 
GOO ClOVEr NAY.....ssceseeeeeeceeeseesees 12 | 
B@ans OF P@aS.......sseeesecsceeseeseerenes 8 
OAts..ccccarccescccrcrccnreccsesenceasesesess a 
Barley .....csccccccceesscocceecccceesesssens 6 | 
| Linseed Oil Cak@ MEAL ......eececeseenses 6 
' Linseed oil cake meal and peas mixed... 4% | 


The last mentioned corroborates the | 
experience of many shepberds that much | 
is gained by mixing the diet of sheep. | 
In this instance the same effect is gained | 
by the use of three-fourths the quantity | 
of the mixed feed as by whole quantity | 
when given separately. 

The sugar beet is preferred among the | 
roots for sheep, being most palatable and 
containing the most solid nutritious mat- | 
ter. 

Merino Sheep for Mutton. | 

—Merinos, when in marketable condi- | 
tion, for mutton, have always sold read- | 
ily, and at as good prices in proportion | 
as paid for other kind of meat. 

The Cotswold, which weighs 200 lbs or | 
more alive, will, of course. dress more | 
pounds of mutton than the Merino which 
only weighs 100 Ibs. alive. But are both 
produced at the same cost? Taking 
everything into consideration, can not 
an equal given weight of Merinos be pro- 
duced the cheapest in this country? En- 
glish farmers produce mutton, not from 
cross bred sheep to we A large extent, if 
the writer understands correctly, but 
from distinct breeds, by a system pecul- 
iarly adaptedto natural conditions of 
soil, climate and kind of sheep handled. 
Our climate, at least, is not favorable to 
their system of feeding, and so far but 
little or no attempt has been madeto 
follow it. Our system of hanaling Merinos 
may be improved upon, and probably | 
will be, but on the whole it seems) 
adapted to our needs. I have frequently 
taken from 12 to14 lbs. of unwashed 
wool from Merino wethers at three or 
four years old, and the butcher stood 
ready to take the shorn sheep, although 
seldom weighing over 100 or 110 lbs. 
alive. A friend is crossing Cotswold 
ewes with a Shropshire ram. another is 
crossing grade Merino ewes in the same | 
way, and both are confident of jestaplish- 
ing the ideal motton breed. Iam cur- 
ious to note the result. 

Taking the world over, there will be 
an ever increasing demand for fine and 
medium clothing wool, just such is pro- 
duced from Merinos and their grades; 
and such woolis fullas likely to meet 
witb a steady demand, at fair prices, as 
anything that can be grown. Any gen- 
eral movement in crossing would endan- 
ger the preservation of thoroughbred 
registered flocks, and crossing sucha 
flock with another breed is a thing never 
to be thought of.—Correspondent Live- 
Stock Journal. 








The reason baie A so many die with consump- 
tien, is because they neglect to use the ~ er 
remedy in season. Whenthe system is first 
attacked with a cough, oppression of the 
chest, or seated pains in the breast, Allan’s 
Lung Balsam will cause the phlegm to raise, 
heals the irritated parts, and restore the 7 
tem to health. a t 





The aunual! rainfall in this conntry, accord- 
ing to the weather signal, is lowest in New 
Mexico, 13 inches, and California, 18 inches; 
highest in Oregon, 49, and Alabama, 56. The 
annual rainfall in the British islands, among 
the mountains, is 41 inches; on the plains, 25 
inches; 45 inches of rain falls on the west side 
of England, and 27 on the east side. 








If your horses have sore shoulders, 
scratches, cuts or open sores of any kind 








use Stewart’s Healing Powder. 


| called for.’ 
|or four ata time, 


|for which she received $50. 


The record of Dr. Voelcker’s experi- | ® 


Che Poultry Dard. 





Poultry Raising on Shares. 


—Fanny Field thus relates some ex- | 


perience which is suggestive: ‘‘I once 
hired a farmer’s wife to raise chickens 
for me. [found the eggs in the spring 
and had nothing more to do with either 
the eggs or chickens until fall; then I 
examined the flock ‘one by one,’ and 
toek all the ‘disqualified’ birds, paying 
five cents per pound live weight. The 
standard birds that I could sell for breed- 
ers, or for exhibition, I paid one dollar 
apiece for, and she kept them ‘until 
I took them one, two, three 
as I had orders for 
fowls of that breed, and paid when I 
took them away. Most of them were 


|sold between the middle of November 


and the first of February, but had none 
been sold she would have been obliged 
(according to the terms of our contract) 
to have kept them until the first of March; 
then I was bound by the same contract 
to take them all off her hands. We had 
a written contract, duly witnessed, etc., 
so that there was no chance for either 
party to back out, or for any misunder- 


|standing. Now, perhaps you would like 


to know how much this woman had for 
her season’s work. From 130 eggs that 
I furnished in the spring, she raised 
eighty-six chickens to maturity, and 
tifty-seven of them were standard birds, 
Some of 
them were taken when they were six 
months of age, others at seven, eight 
and nine months, while five of them 


were not taken until the first of March. | 


The market birds, twenty-nine of them, 
weigned 192 pouuds, for which I paid 


$9.60, taking them in the fall when they | 


were about six months old. [I also paid 
her $1.19 for eggs, that the pullets laid 
during the tall and early part of the win- 
ter. You see she had $67.69 for raising 
eighty-six chickens. I do not know how 
much it cost her for feed, etc., but she 
expressed herself satisfied with the bar- 
ain. At another time I made up a 
breeding pen of pure Light Brahmas for 
a woman who desired to get a start in 
the ‘fancy’ poultry business, but lacked 
the money to pay for the fowls during 
the season and in the fall returned taem 
with as many more like untothem. Six 
pullets and the cock which she had the 
use of I valued at $20. The six pullets 
and cockerel which she gave me for the 
use of my fowls, I sold for $15 within a 
week after they came into my possession, 
{ never invested $20 to better advantage. 





Ducks are Profitable. 


—The breeding of the larger varieties 
of improved ducks is now receiving a 
share of attention from fanciers. Here- 
tofore there existed a fancied impression 


that ducks or geese could not be raised 
without a body of water, and many far- 
mers and cottagers, not blessed with 
streams or ponds near by, neglected this 
branch of the poultry industry. 

Ducks are very profitable where good 
facilities are at hand for breeding, but 
they are not profitable if kept closely con- 
fined and hand fed all the time, unless 
the wastes of the kitchen and garden 
are utilized and prepared so asto save 
more costly kinds of food, for they are 
good eaters and willconsume more food 
than hens. 

Although ducks can be profitably 
raised without much water to swim in, 
they will do much better if they can have 
daily access to a stream or pond, and be 
a saving of food, care and labor to the 
keeper. We know ducks like to swim 
and dabble in water, and know they are 
not particular whether it is clean or mud- 
dy. Itis their natural element, we see 
that by their webbed feet and dense 
plumage. But domestication and culti- 
vation have modified some of their na- 
tural traits, and we see them nowdays 
doing remarkably well with enough wa- 
ter to drink and a little to bathe in. 

As soon as the ducks begin te lay, the 
eggs should be gathered every morning 
and putaway until you havea broody 
hen toset onthem. When hatched give 
the ducklings crumbled bread sopped in 
milk. Continue this with change of 
johnny-cake, oatmeal, barleymeal, and 
occasional messes of boiled potatoes and 
cut vegetables. Do not allow them to 
frequent streams or ponds until they are 
almost half grown.—Poultry Monthly. 

Chickens inCold Weather. 

—When the fowls are compelled to 
roost on their own house, and have not 
the warmth of cattle or other stock to 
fall back on at night, their home must be 
built warm enough so that their combs 
and feet will not freeze. Fowls that are 
not comfortable and warm cannot lay 
eggs for their owners. Stove heat is not 
needed to get eggs in winter, but warm 
sunshiny quarters with a varied diet of 
warm mush and buckwheat, with 
chopped up meat scraps are. A feed of 
wheat screenings once a day is an agree- 
able change and wheat is a good food to 
produce eggs. Five cents worth of 


| cheap meat a day will supply thirty lay- 


ing hens with all the meat they want. 
The fowls should be sorted and all the 
hens that are going to be kept through 
the next summer, put with a good active 
strong constitutioned cock, and the 
other cockerels and pullets and old fowls 
that are to be fattened or sold, put by 
themselves and fed liberally all they will 
eat, and got rid of as soon as possible. 
It will be found profitable to put a new 
cock, a thoroughbred, with the flock 
every year. 





Feed for Poultry. 


—Have a big. cheap wash-boiler. Put 
it on a back kitchen stove, with soft 
water. Into this put all the bones, 
potato peelings, bread scraps, gravy. 
meat, vegetables, etc., that come from 
your table. Add any food—corn, rye, 
barley, meal—for chickens that you may 
happen to have. Add aiso a little red 
pepper and salt. Dump this into a 
trough for your chickens while the heat 
of the boiling has gone out of it. Crack 
the bones and it will pay in eggs. We 
give this feed in the morning. Some of 
our neighbors prefer itat night. We get 
the most eggs. 





Old Hens. 


—The hens that lay extremely small 
eggs are so old as really to be past their 
prime orelse prematurely old. The pro- 
duction of such ones frequently goes be- 
fore absolute sterility, and in fact, the 
hens are sterile so far as chickens are 
concerned, for the eggs are abortive and 
(at least the very small ones) will not 
hatch. When young hens lay such, the 
cause is almost invariably too high feed- 
ing, and the cure of course the reverse. 
There is no chance of recovery in the 
case of old fowls. 


—Turkeys will be in greater demand 
than ever, and the western price will be 
one that will be marked by firmness 
from the first to the last. Blestis the 
woman who has a good flock on hand. 





Che Apiary, 


A Visit to Blue Point Apiary. 

—As I jumped aboard from the little 
| steamer ‘*Gipsey,”’ Mr. Young met me 
| with extended hand and a welcome that 
made me feel good. 

| ** Now then, for a walk over the hills 
|and through the woods for a mile and a 
| half, and we wil reach our Blue Point 
| home, where Mfrs. Y. awaits to welcome 
| you with right good cheer,”’ says Mr. Y. 
He had secured for me an alpine stick 
|from.some neighbor’s picket fence, 
| which, together with my cane, did me 
|good service in climbing the Highland 
|roads, which were made quite slippery 
|by the late showers. After traveling, 
what seemed to me miles, we reached | 
the little house. The welcome bark of 
‘* Jack,” the dog, followed by the kindly 
face of Mrs. Y. at the door, made us feel 
as happy asa beein clover. We found 
we were not the only company at Blue 
Point. Mr. Asa F. Smith, a prominent 
lawyer of New York, having some busi- 
ness to attend to at Poughkeepsie, had 
taken advantage of the opportunity to 
slip over to Highlands to see his old 
friends and spend the Sabbath with 
them. 

Mr. S. we found to be a right good 
fellow; we got this impression from te 
fact that we were hardly seated before he 
produced a large paper box of ice cream 
in a wellfrozenstate. How hehad man- 
aged to get it there was a mystery to me, 
but without asking any questions we ate 
the cream with a keener relish than we 
ever did before in our life. This appre- 
ciation was due, no doubt, to the state of 
the weather and the condition of our 
| system, after the healthful walk over the 
Highland hills. 

The inner man being refreshed, we 
naturally fell into conversation bearing 
upon bees and honey, a subject as near 
to the hearts of Mr. and Mrs. Y. as my- 
self. (Mr. S., although not a bee-man, 
was most willing to listen to bee-talk 
and said he liked honey, which little 
Percy discovered to be a fact, when he 
said to mamma at breakfast table next 
morning: ‘See what big piece Mr. S. is 
taking.’’) 

Having talked till warned by nature 
that there is atime for all things, and 
this a time to sleep, we bid each other 
good night and retired to our couches 
and succumbed to nature’s great re- 
storer. 

We were all astir quite early for Sun- 
day, as our habit is to indulge in an ex- 
tra morning nap when at home, but be- 
ing quite anxious to make the best use of 
time and see all we could, both of our 
friends and the country, in the little time 
we had, we forego this indulgence. 
After partaking of a breakfast that would 
delight a king, (i. e., if he had an appe- 
tite as sharp as ours was), we assembled 
around the family altar for worship, 
which friend Y. maintains and carries 
into the country with him, as of old, the 
Ark of the Covenant went with the house 
of David. There being no church near 
enough to attend, friend Y. and myself 
started for a walk over the hills towards 
Blue Point, taking in the apiary on our 
way, as well as some peach orchards, 
which seems to be, together with grapes, 
the main products of this part of the 
country, except raspberries, which being 
out of season, we had overlooked. The 
latter, however, make it a desirable loca- 
tion for an apiary, giving an immense 
harvest of raspberry honey early in the 
spring. 

As we neared the summit of the hill, 
which rises quite abruptly from the 
water some five or six hundred feet and 
putting out into the river like a penin- 
sula, one of the grandest sights I ever 
saw came into view, looking either up 
or down the river as far as the eye could 
reach, and across to the other side where 
the fertile fields and farms of two or 
three counties, and at the rivers’ edge on 
either side the tracks of the Hudson 
River and West Shore railroads, winding 
their endless way in and out and around 
the foot of great mountains that form the 
boundary of this great and grand old 
river, and also the many vessels of every 
character floating upon its bosom, carry- 
ing produce and travelers, formed one of 
the most beautiful pictures of nature I 
ever saw. 

This is the spot where one of Brook- 
lyn’s highly esteemed judges (1 speak of 
Judge D. P. Barnard), sits under his own 
vine and peach tree during the summer, 
but I am forgetting the apiary. 

Friend Y. is a firm believer in the 
‘* house apiary,”’’ and thinks he could not 
keep them any other way. 

His house is built facing the east and 
south, and is about twenty feet on each 
side and ten feet deep, forming an L. 
This gives him room for about forty col- 
onies, and a work or honey room at one 
end of the L. He utilizes the room by 
having two tiers of hives, one on the 
floor and the other about three feet above. 
He has a sky light in the roof that slides 
down out of the way in very warm 
weather, leaving a wire screen that is 
hung at the sides by a pivot, so that he 
can flop it over by simply pulling a 
string. This is an admirable arrange- 
ment, as when manipulating the bees of 
any one hive they of course fly up to the 
screen and gather there until he is 
through with that hive, when, by a pull 
of the string, over she goes and they are 
all outside, obviating all difficulty of in- 
terference or robbing from other hives. 

At the back of this room he has some 
long tight boxes that hold his surplus 
frames, and into which he can put his 
box honey when he desires to fumigate 
it with sulphur for moths. The end of 
the L on the east side is partitioned off, 
forming a tight room where Mrs. Y. 
nails sections and also cleans the propo- 
lis off the filled ones, glasses and grades 
them, and puts them into,crates for mar- 
ket 





et. 

The box Mr. Y uses is a different size 
from any I have seen; being about 4x3 
inches—a size particularly adapted for 
his market, which is a strictly private 
one among friends and acquaintances in 
Brooklyn. 

His surplus arrangement consists of a 
honey rack, which sets on top of his 
hive and within five-sixteenths of the 
top of the frames, so that no comb is 
built between. 

His hive is quite simple, being the old 
eclectic, so arranged that the side is 
movable. 

For winter he arranges them in pairs, 
so that two swarms set close together. 
He then packs the two ends and rear 
with chaff and a chaff cushion on top, 
thus economizing space as well as heat— 
like two persons in a bed, they keep one 
another warm. 

Mr. Y. finds the thin flat bottom foun- 
dation the best for starters. He uses 
the Mallory foundation fastener for fast- 
ening them in, and says it is just the 
thing. 

The house apiary has certainly many 
advantages; one of which is it keeps out 
the extreme heat in summer and it re- 
tains the heat late in the fall. For ex- 
ample, it is now the lst of September: 
At night there is quite a frost, the bees 
are just booming on buckwheat and 
golden rod. They are enabled by being 








warm at night to build comb in the top 
of the hive without any interruption, 
while if they were outside, the cold 
would drive them down every night and 
they would not go up till the sun warm- 
ed them up again. As it is, they are 
ready for work on the buckwheat as soon 
as they can see, and continue on golden 
rod as long as they can see. 

Space will not permit me to name the 


other advantages now, but there are | 


many others. 


This being the Sabbath we do not open | 


any bives, but simply look in admiration 
at the busy throng of workers who know 
no Sabbath except it may be the lon 
winter, which to them is the Sabbath in- 
deed. 

Our morning walk and the bracing air 
has given us an appetite, which suggests 
areturn to the little cottage under the 
hill. So, bidding good bye to our pets, 


jwe sally forth, making a short cut| 


through grape vines and peach orchards, 
and find Mrs. Y. and the children, to- 

ether with friend Smith and a smoking 
dinner of chicken, sweet corn and pota- 
toes, not forgetting the home made bread 
and honey and milk (such as we city 


folks seldom taste) awaiting us, (a din- | 


ner fit for a king). The afternoon was 
spent in reading and lolling about in the 
hammock and under the trees—what 
more could we do after such a dinner. 
As night drew on we had to retreat into 
the house on account of the cool night 
airand heavy dew. We spent the even- 
ing chatting mostly bee-talk, till bed 
time, which comes much sooner than it 
does in the city. 

We had arranged to take an early 
breakfast and walk about three miles to 
Milton to take the ‘“* Mary Powell,” 
which arrives there about seven o’clock 
on her return trip to New York, which 
programme we carried out to the letter 
—the morning being beautiful and the 
sail to New York delightful. 

At Milton I had the pleasure of meet- 
ing an old school mate—Mr. Robert 
McChristie—who keers the hotel at the 
landing. We recognized each other, al- 
though we had not met in years. We 
only had time to shake hands, but he 
gave mea cordial invitation to spend a 
few days with him, which I hope to do at 
some future time, and «also to repeat my 
visit to Blue Point Apiary, which I shall 
long remember as one of the pleasantest 
visits we ever had.—Bee-Keepers’ Maga- 
zine. 








aap We call the special attention of our read- 
ers tothe advertisement of Mrs. Lizzie E. Cot- 
ton, in another column, under head of “Honey 
Bees.” Mrs. Cotton’s new system of bee 
keeping has proved a great success. Write 
her for circular of particulars. 
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ERADICATES MALARIAL POISON 
Re-invigorates the am PRE 
VENTS and CURES Chills, Feve 
Liver Disorders. Recommended by 
best physicians. 

Pr Piator Revenue Departments 
For sale by all Druggists and Dealers 
generall 


Principal Office and Levoratory 
? 





24 & 6 North Main S 
A. J. CHILD, 
GENERAL PURCHASING AGENT 


And Commission Merchant. 
209 Market Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





Orders filled at wholesale prices. Consign- 
ments received and highest market prices 


Grain, Wool, Hides, Furs, 


And all kinds of FARM PRODUCE. 


PROMPT REMITTANCES MADE. 


Agent for Plows, Acme Reapers and Mowers. 
Indiana COultivators, Buggies and Spring 
Wagons, Jones’ Stock Scales, Sewing Ma- 
chines, and a general line of Farm Imple- 
ments. Fertilizers and Fence Wire. 


No. Plantation Saw Mil 
S200 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS.) 


SMITH, MYERS & SCHNIER, 


267, 269, 271 and 273 W. Front Street, 
CINCINNATI, O. 


FRAZER 
AXLE GREASE. 


a Bos in the Werte. Get the genuine. Ev- 
y package has o Trade. ok an 

ors. BOL Ez Heke 

A Book for every 

woman. Allee B. 


screed 
TOKC LOCY e.2cF 


Teaches paintess iy nancy and child-birth. Gives cer 











tain cure ot Dyspe; « Neuralgia, Constipation, Chane 

of Life,e' Weditic ssold 

se ics AGENTS WANTED, 
* The t put in . Is : 

| ET Jt My Sek M.D. Cloth, postpaid 3. 
anitary Pub. Cc 459 La Salle St., Chicago, lll, 





Manhood Restored 


EB.—A victim of youthful imprudence 
causing Premature Decay, Nervous Debility, Lost 
Manhood, &c., having tried in vain every known 
remedy, has discovered a simple means of self-cure, 
which he will send FREE to his fellow-sufferers. 
Address, J.H.REEVES, 43 Chatham St.,New York. 


A GOOD FAMILY REMEDY 
STRICTLY PURE 
HARMLESS to the MOST DELICATE 


| We beg to inform all persons suffering tron. 
| Throat or Lung Affections, such as 


| Coughs, Colds, Croup, Asthma, Bron 
chilus, Consumption, 


that they will not fail to find relief and a Per- 
manent Cure by using, according to 
directions, 


: Allens Lung Balsam 


It is your hope. It has been tried by thous- 
}ands suchas you, *-ho have been cured. 
| Many in their gratitude haye lent their names 
to us, that suffering humanity can read their 
evidence and believe. Don’t experiment with 
new and untried mixtures—you cannot afford 
it—but try at once this invaluable article. It 
is warranted to break up the most trouble- 
some cough in a few hours, if not of too long 
standing. It is warranted to give entire satis- 
faction in all cases of lung and throat difticul- 


NEW EVIDENCE. 


Read the following: 


ADDISON, Pa., April 7, 1883. 

I took a violent cold and it settled on m 
lungs so much s0, that at times I spit blood. 
ALLEN’S LUNG BALSAM was recommended to 
me as a good remedy. Itookitandam now 
sound and well. Yours respectfully, 

A. J, HILEMAN. 
ADDISON, Pa., April 1883. 

A. J. COLBOM, Esq , Editor of the Somerset 
Herald writes: “I can recommend ALLEN’S 
LUNG BALSAM as being the best remedy for 
Colds and Coughs I ever used. 


ASTORIA, ILLS., April 6, 1886. 
Gentlemen: Ican cheerfully Say your AL- 
LEN’S LUNG BALSAM, which I have sold for 
the past fifteen years, sells better than any 
cough remedy, and gives general satisfaction 
’Tis frequently recommended by the medica} 
profession here. Yours truly. 
H. C. MOONEY, Druggist. 


LA FAYETTE, R. I., Oct, 12, 1884. 

Gentlemen :—Allow me to say thag after us 
ing three bottles of ALLEN’s LUNG BALSAM for 

a bad attack of Bronchitis. I am entirei 
cured. Isend this voluntarily, that those af- 

fiicted may be benefitted. 

Yours respectfully. BURRILL H. DAVIS. 
J.N. HARRIS & CO., (Limited) Proprietors. 
Cincinnati, Ohio’ 
For Sale by all Medicine Dealers. 


Chae 
D 
32 Soturcst Coe. 


Chartered by the State of Illinols, for thespesiel, sclentificaad 
epee eure of Private, Nervovs and Chronte Diseases. 
Uffice Hours—9 to 4dand7to 8. Sun i» 20 to 12 &, m, only, 
Dr. LUCAS is a graduate of two regular (Allopathic and Eclectic 

Medical Colleges, is well known on the Pacific coast as founder 
the mammoth Bellevue Medical Institute, Sau Francisco, andalt ts ® 
well known fact that for 15 years he has confined himself to the 
study and treatment of Sexual and Chronic Diseases, thus giving nim 
advantages that few possess. Dr. LUCAS addresses himself particu- 
larly to those who bave already | mag themselves under the care oS 
ignorant advertising charlatans, from whom they have received no 
benefits, and who, in fact, have done them more harm than gvod, 
Medicine, like all other sciences, is progressive, and every year 
shows proof of its advance. By a combination of remedies of 
gest curative power, Dr. LUCA tmens 
that it will afford not 


















as sO arranged his trea 
only immediate relief, but permanent cure, 

Who are suffering from the damaim; 
effects of youthfat indiscretions (Semi- 
nal Weakness), among others showing some of the following symp- 
toms: Nervous and Physical Debility, Impotence (sexual in- 
yor nage Lost Manhood, Abusesof the System, Exhaustea Vi- 
tality, Confusion of Ideas, Dull and Loss of Brilllaney to the 
Kye, Aversion to Society, Despondency, Pimples on the Face, 
Loss of Energy, and Frequency of Urinating. Yeu may be in 
thetirst stage, but remember you are fast approaching the last. Do 
not let false pride andsham modesty deter you from attending te your 
agonizing ailments. Many a bright and naturally gifted young man 

endowed with genius, has permitted his case torun on and on, uni 
remorse racked his intellect, and finally death claimed its victims 
R b at ** P ination Is the Thief of Time,” so lay 
aside your so-called pride, and consult one who thoroughly under- 
stands your ailment, and who alone will knew your case; in re 
ciprocation, find permanent relief for an ailment that has made day» 
drudgery and night hideous. Thousands upon thousands of men, in 
good standing in the social world, of prominence in the world of 
commerce, of culture and refinement, are to-day suffering from the 
fruits of their doings, the seeds of which were sown during moments 
ot thoughtlessness. Young man, turn gnd gaze upon thy companion, 
or seek the mirror for proof to substantiate this fact. Oh! could he 
control the arm of Fate, or had he the diction of a Webster, he 
could not appeal to you more sincerely, Man, think of the gentle 
tones of the mother who bore you; recall the pleading accents of am 
anxious sister; let your mind wander back to the much cherished 
counsels of a loving father, and remember what you are a 

Though you may for the present fill your station In soclety, the ti 
is as inevitable as fate, when your brilliancy w'!] likea flash depart, 
leaving you a stranded wreck on the Shoals of Pride—desolate, for 
tten and lost; 
longer. If you claim tw be aman, act your part maniy, jos 
console yourself with the thought that Nature will help itself, for in 

doing so you not only fan the flame, but insult Nature and youre! 
Remember, “large oaks from little acorns grow,” “little ‘ils germb- 
E ry isenses,”° 








so embrace the opportunity and procrastinate ne 









L nate fatal di 
Married or single, whe 
are prematurely old, as a result of excesses or youthful follies, and 
who are troubled by too frequent evacuations of the bladder, often 
accompanied by a slight smarting or burning sensation, and findings: 
deposit of ropy sediment in the urine, and sometimes small pert 

of albumen will a r,orthe color will first be of athin or milkish bee, 

ous 







an: in changing to a dark and torpid appearance, causing 
ity and loss of vitality. Remember, is the second 
Weakness. In all such cases a perfect cure is cusranteed, and o radical 
restoration of the Genito-Urinary Organs. I will forfeit 

for every case of Private Disease that I failte cure. Al) inter- 
views and letters are sacredly confidential, Medicines ked 6o a 
not to excite curiosity, and sent by express, if fuli description of casei 
given, butone personal interview in all cases preferred. Address 

Dr. W. R. LUCAS, 182 S. Clark 8t., 





A CARD.—7o all who are suftering from 
errors and indiscretions of youth, nervous 
weakness, early decay, loss 0: manhood &e,, 
I will send a recipe that will cure you, FREE 
OF CHARGE. This great remedy was discov 
ered by a missionary in South America. Ser 
self-addressed envelope to REV.JOSEPH|T.L 
MAN StationD, New York, 


DOCTOR 
WHITTIER 


617 St. Charles St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Aregular graduate of two Medical Colleges, has been longer 
engaged in the specialtreatment of Ourontc, Nexvous, Sku 
and Bioop Disgasgsthan any other Physicianin St, Lousy 
as city papers show and all old residents know, 

Nervous Prostration, Debility, Mental and 
Physical Weakness ; Mercurial and other Affec- 
tions of Throat, Skin or Bones, Blood Poisoning, 
old Sores and Ulcers, nro treated with unparalleled 
success, on latest scientific principles. Safely, Privately. 

Diseases Arising from Indiscretion, Excess, 
Exposure or Indulgence, which produce some of the 
following effects: nervousness, debility, dimnese ef sight 
and defective memory, pimples on the face, physical decay, 
aversion tothe society of females, confusien of idens, ete, 


rendering 
rmaneatly 





Marriage improper or unhappy, 8ré 
cured, Pamphlet (36 pages)on the above, sent 

sealed envelope, freeto any address, Consultation at of- 
fice or by mail free, andinvited, A friendly talk or his op! 
fen costs nothing. Office Hours, 8 a.m te § p.m, 


A Positive Written Guarantee 


given in every curable case; where doubt exiatsit is frankly 
stated. 


When it is inconvenient to visit the city for treatment 
Medicine cam be sent by mail or express everywhere, 


Pamphlets, English or German, 64 pages, de 
ibing above d eor 4 


MARRIAGE GUIDE, 


260 Pages, = = 


Elegant cloth and gilt binding, sealed for 50. in Postage 
or currency, Over fifty wonderful pen pictures. The whole 
story, true to life; articleson the following subjects: whe 
may marry, whonot, why; manhood, womanhood, physical 
decay, effects of celibacy and excess, how life and ha) piness 
may beincreased, the physiology of sega an = 
more. Those married or contemplating marriage sho’ 
read it. It ought to be read by all adult persons, them kept 
under lock and key. Popular edition, same, paper cover, 


t me: 
ta: 


When I say cure 1 dono ry 

time and then havethem return 

5 have made the disease of FI’ 

SICKNESS a life-long study. 

the worst cases. Becau 

not now receiving a cure. 

Dies testa neetle Bes Siac maT oh 

ce. costs you no} and I wii ccre 

Address Dr. H. nd ROOT, 188 Pearl Be Naw For 











DYKE’S BEARD ELIXIR 

Forces luxuriant Mustache, Whis- 

hers, or bair on beld heads im 20 to 

0 days, No injery. Easy used. 

Beats the world. 2 or 3 Pkgs dow 

the work. Will prove it or forfeit 
$100.00. rice per with 


os direct: sealed and conte, 
Sa., stamps or silver. Ly Av Ix SMITH & OO.y Agents, Palatine, Tl. 











STROWBRIDGE 







"BEST. CHEAPEST. SIMPLEST. 
C.W. DORR, Manager 


RACINE SEEDER COMPANY, 251 





SOWER 


Sows all grains, grass laster, sal 
commercial fertilizers yt -—K podem ard 
broadcasting—any quantity acre, better and 
faster than any other meth SAVES SEED 
voy | } newares 2 eal Not affected by wind, as: 
ot thrown upwards. Sows h 

cast, on either or both sides of a ae 
” 


+mended by Agricultural colleges and best fi 

in U. 8, Fully warranted—perfectly simple. De 
not be put off with any other. Send at 
once for new free illustrated catalogue gwith 
full information hundreds of testi ial 


FOURTH 8ST., DES MOINES, JOWA.W 
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» but fear its effects on the canes. 


‘newly planted bed should be cultivated 


_ trial and Cotton Centennial Exposition, 


. the modern, surpassirg and impregna- 


December 11, 1884. 























Horticultural. 








{Judge Samuel Miller, Bluftton, Mo. will 
assist in conducting the Horticultural Depart- 
ment/in this journal. Any inquiries addressed 
to him will oe promptly answered through 
the RURAL WoRLD.! His Express Office ad- 
dregs is Morrison, Gasconade county, Mo. 





Small Fruits. 

JUDGE MILLER: I take the liberty to 
ask you for information in tbe cultiva- 
tion of my small fruits. Have not culti- 
vated my raspberries and blackberries 
since fruit was gathered. 

Would it injure the canes to turn the 
ground with small plow this fall? It 
would greatly help in spring cultivation, 


2nd. At what stage of fruit develop- 
ment in the spring, must I stop cultivat- 
ing strawberries, raspberries and black- 
berries? 

In this connection | wish to express 
my high appreciation of your ‘* Notes’ 
in the Horticultural Department of the 
RURAL. I consider them valuable con- 
tributions to that department, and I have 
been greatly interested and instructed in 
their reading. 

By giving me the desired information, 
either by letter or through the RURAL, 
you will confer a great favor. 

Very respectfully, 
DEXTER SMITH. 

If you can plow your raspberry and 
blackberry patch without breaking the 
canes, it will be well to do so this fall. 
Plow quite shallow, and throw the 
ground towards the plants. 

The time to quit cuJtivating a bearing 
patch of strawberries in the spring, is 
before you begin. Nearly all growers 
now avoid disturbing the ground at all 
until the fruit is gathered. Of course a 


all summer, unless they are to make 
runners, in which case the hoe is the 
only thing when they begin to set new 
plants. 

We accept the compliment, and if a 
host of such privately, is a sign, I can 
feel that my writing does some good. 

S. MILLER. 





American Pomological Society. 


Cot. N. J. Couman, Vice-President 
for Missouri: 


. The Executive Committee of the 
American Pomological Society having 
advised the appointment of delegates 
from that Society tothe World’s Indus- 


te be opened in New Orleans on the 16th 
inst., I do hereby appoint youas such 
delegate. 

It ig expected that you will avail your- 
self of this rare opportunity to gain any 
information which may be of service to 
Pomology. And it is especially desired 
that such delegates as are members of any 
fruit committee of the Society, will at 
the next meeting, occuring in Michigan 
inthe autumn of 1885, report their ob- 
servations at New Orleans. 

The 13th day of next January is thought 
to be a very favorable time for the meet- 
ing of delegates, as the collection of 
fruits will then have been perfected. At 
this time, also, there will be held a meet- 
ing of the Mississippi Valley Horticul- 
tural Society, at the sessions of which 
much valuable information may be ac- 
quired. 

W. J. BEAL, MARSHALL P, WILDER, 
_x« Secretary. President. 

Boston, Dee. Ist, 1884. 





Horficultural Meeting. 


—The regular winter session of the 
Western Iowa Horticultural Society will 
convene (fora three days’ session) in 
Bedford, on Tuesday, December 16, at 
10o0°clock a. m. The programme is in 
course of preparation, and will be sent 
to all applicants. Members, and all 
others interested, are earnestly urged to 
bring or send samples of fruits or vege- 
tables. Do net hesitate to bring sam- 
ples because you may fear others may 
bring better. We are desirous of having 
a large display, and can only succeed by 
a large number assisting. 

We hope to arrange for special rates 
or return of members on C., B: & Q., 
and H. & S. Railroads. 

GEO. VAN HOUTEN, Sec’y. 

Bedford, Iowa. 





Ornamental Planting. 


An essay read before Missouri State 
Horticultural Society by Chas. W. Murt- 
feldt of Kirkwood, Mo.: 


The love of the beautiful has been 1m- 
lanted by a beneficent Creator, in every 
Cae breast. It finds expression in 
the admiration of all that is lovely and 
charming in nature and art, and it 
prompts men, and especially ladies, to 
the adorning of their persons and their 
natural surroundings. ‘The aborigine 
of America and the savage of Africa, 
form no exception to the general rule; 
but the higher the civilization, the more 
refined and cultivated the taste, the 

reater is the longing, not only to adorn 
tre person and surroundings, but to 
gratify the desire of beholding all that is 

rand, beautiful, picturesque and de- 

ghtful in nature and art. The wisest 
and best of men have written about the 
love of the beautiful; poets have immor- 
alize@ its praises in verse; the lecture 
Biatform has depicted it in encomiums 
‘and language both chaste and eloquent, 
to enra area multitudes! 

The love of the beautiful has caused 
men to travel thousands of miles, to en- 
dure deprivation, fatigue and hardship, 
yea, even to risk health and life itself, 
that their longings to gaze from some 
lofty mountain peak, if but for an hour 
or two, upon the exquisite beauty of a 
panorama spread out at their feet, upon 
a real picture painted in indescribabie 
colors by God Himself! ; 

Thousands upon thousands hen 
braved the storms and discomforts of the 
broad Atlantic; the trials and terrors of 
a European feather-bed, and the mys- 
teriés of the French kitchen, in ord.. to 
b¢hold the never-to-be-forgotten colors 
of the waters of the Rhine, its ter- 
raced and vineclad hills, the magnifi- 
cent ruins of ancient feudal castles, and 


ble fortress of Ehrenbreitenstein. They 
will climb the dangerful heights of Mont 
Blanc or of the Matterhorn to revel in 
the grandeur of a sun-rise among the 
glaciers of the Alps. : 

Or, perhaps they will take the direction 
of the north pole to behold the rainbow 
tints and pyrotechnics of a northern 
aurora borealis, or to stand upon some 
promontory on the longest day in the 
year and wonder that there could be any- 
where on God’s foot-stool, a day with- 
out a night, a day on which the sun did 
not set? And in our own beloved land: 
‘The waters, the pallisades, and the high- 
lands of the charming and (fascinating 
Hudson; the picturesque bluffs of the 
upper Mississippi, the canons of Colo- 
rado and Montana, the weird caves, 
eascades and canons of the Yosemite 
have held other thousands spell bound, 
while millions annually visit the Falls 


upon its grand, ever-changing and awe- 
inspiring panorama. 

It was asserted just now thata high 
civilization will show love for the beau- 
tiful, not only in the adorning of a per- 
son and in beholding and admiring the 
wonders of nature, but will work itself 
out in beautifying to every possible ex- 
tent the home and its surroundings. The 
nomad, the wild hunter and fisherman, 
with few exceptions, are all lovers of na- 
tural beauty, but few of these ever make 
a true home in a civilized community? 
In cities we can not look for much of 
natural beauty, there everything truly 
beautiful, the architectural beauty of 
the palaces of the wealthy, like that of 
the churches and cathedrals with their 
frescoed pictures and paintings, their 
heavenward pointing spires and steeples, 
also the public resorts and parks, are all 
the results of art and design; even the 
cities of the dead are made beautiful, 
attractive by the landscape gardener’s 
art and cunning. And it is well that 
even much money is thus expended for 
the benefit of the general public, for the 
cultivation of taste and refinement, and 
with it the morals of the people; because 
all have free access to the parks, the 
churches and the cemeteries, to the lat- 
ter if not while living, then when dead! 
Our houses of worship are made more 
attractive by the presence of floral beau- 
ties and living plants which surround 
the sacred desk. And why not? Was it 
not ina garden, even Eden, that man 
first worshiped, when he first beheld the 
works of creation, which, when their 
Maker saw he called good? 

Is there not a responsive cord in the 
breast of every true man and woman 
drawing us to look from nature up to 
nature’s God? Is there not superhuman 
design and an incomparable beauty in 
all nature while yet untouched or un- 
improved (?) by human hands or skill? 
The lillies of the field and the cedars of 
Lebanon were planted by our Creator 
for a good and wise purpose, even to 
show unto us the goodness of the 
Lord! 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





Horticulture for the Masses. 


EpItoR RuRAL WORLD: What is 
horticulture and who are the masses? 
Webster tells us that horticulture is the 
culture of a garden, which we may inter- 
pret to be the culture of fruits, vegeta- 
bles and flowers. We may also extend 
the meaning far enough to include the 
culture of these various vroducts for 
profit, use or pleasure. And who are 
the masses? It is claimed there are 
about one and one quarter|millionsjpeople 
in Kansas, and these are quite enough to 
engage our attention for to-day. Let us 
inquire who these are. 

When we ask this, the mind instine- 
tively turns to the rich who ride in car- 
riages, wear silk and broadcloth; those 
who live in fine houses with beautiful 
lawns and gardens that are kept in order 
by servants, and we say horticulture is 
for them, and we do them honor. They 
goand come at will, they sip here and 
taste there, and we gaze and admire and 
exclaim with rapture, what beauty value 
and skill, and when supported by abun- 
dant means, can call into being. But, 
my friends, these are not the masses, 
nor is this the horticulture we are here 
to discuss to-day. But who are the 
masses? A man with wife and little 
ones who bas for years struggled with 
poverty, untiring industry and strictest 
economy, failed to bring more than the 
plainest food and clothing, and for a 
home to secure more than an humble 
cottage, and these have heard wondrous 
reports of this goodly land, and they 
have come. The young man with empty 
purse and boundless ambition has turn- 
ed his steps this way. The man of 
small means who saw no opportunity to 
improve in the East, seizes on the bright 
visions of hope, and he comes to im- 
prove and increase. The laborer and 
mechanic hear there is work in this new 
land of the West, that the rusty spade 
and idle plane will find ready employ- 
ment, and sturdy labor will fili empty 
pockets. These are the masses, they fill 
your cities and villages, they are your 
renters on farms, your small farmers, 
your laborers in city and country, and 
they have gone far out on the fron- 
tier where it is claimed the land is a 
desert, and where the earth refuses to 
yield her increase. Here are your mas- 
ses, and now what can horticulture do 
for all these people? Many are on the 
frontier and have little means and less 
time to spend for the products of horti- 
culture, many more have no land, and 
what can they get from horticulture? 
this 1s the problem to solve. These 
people are here, a million of them, and 
they have eyes and appetites, and 
they want the products of horticulture. 
Now, then, what has_ horticulture for 
them? It is for us who labor and wait to 
solve this problem; we must solve it if it 
is ever solved, let us begin first by 
setting agood example. We should 
plant each year as far as our time and 
means permit, such trees as will serve 
to add beauty and value and plea- 
sure and comfort to our homes. 
What adds to the beauty of a 
landscape so much as suitable plantings 
of trees? Also plant trees for fruit, plant 
for use, plant to raise fruit for sale, plant 
to raise fruit to give away, for he 
who denies himself the pleasure of giv- 
ing, denies himself of one of the greatest 
blessings God in his goodness has given 
to man; plant also a vegetable garden, 
plant on the same generous principles I 
have given for planting trees. 


as something from a neighbor’s garden. 


with. Planta flower garden, plant gen- 


What a comfort to a sick room 
bouquet? 


flof¥al ornaments. 


ture to the masses. 


future for many millions of people 


meaus rest for tired, careworn mothers 
it means shade for fainting travelers, i 





of Niagara and nevery weary of gazing 


it means pleasant, healtbful labur to all 


cr.\ 


Nothing 
will be so grateful to the sick or weary 


And who ever saw a boy that would not 
be grateful for a melon; while boys 
never have anything but thanks to pay 


erously, raise flowers for your little ones, 
it isa joy for children to pick flowers. 
is a 
What an ornament to a table 
are fresh, beautifnl flowers? No party 
or social gathering, but feels grateful for 
Now cultivate, as you 
have planted thoroughly through the 
season, and a beautiful harvest will re- 
ward your efforts, and you will be blest 
with the knowledge you have set a good 
example, but the example is not all, you 
must urge others to follow, show them 
how to prepare the ground, to plant the 
seed, to cultivate, to harvest; show them 
the value of the products of your labor, 
and thus by patient effort will we see 
more and more the benefit of horticul- 


Horticulture for the masses is an im- 
mense subject here in Kansas, it means 
horticulture over 80,000 square miles of 
territory, and for now one and one- 
quarter millions of people, and in the 


means growing trees, beneath which our 
children will play, and parents will take 
their rest,*it means shelter from tae 
wintry blast, it means variety and beauty 
for our landscapes, it means a home for 
the feathered songsters, who do so much 
ta aid in the destruction of insect pests 
that threaten to destroy our good works, 


it means golden gains to gardeners, 
orchardists and small fruit growers; it 
means happiness and joy to all. 
Friends, here is an open door; a few 
years ago Kansas was a wilderness, no 
foot of sod had been upturned to receive 
seed, or plant or tree. ‘The few savages 
who lived here feasted or starved as op- 
portunity offered, on the flesh of wild 
beasts and wild fruits and berries of the 
woods. Behold the change wrought in 
a few short years, whemve meet to-day 
in the midst of a wond®us collection of 
fruit and shade and evergreen trees, of 
shrubs and vines loaded down with joy 
and gladness to multitudes, and pros- 
perity and solid gains to the proprietor, 
where but a few years ago the buffalo 
roamed and the Indian pitched his lonely 
wigwam and the white man marked 
on his maps ‘Great American Desert.”’ 
Within the borders of Kansas to-day 
hundreds of thousands are enjoying 
many of the blessings of horticulture. 
Twenty years ago not a baker’s dozen in 
the State were so blessed. Look on the 
beginning, then on the progress, and 
then take courage and press forward. If 
twenty years will accomplish so much, 
what may we not look for in years yet to 
come? It may be too much to expect to 
see the time when every man shal] sit 
under his own yine and fig tree, but we 
may confidently look for great progress 
in that direction. Already we look in 
vain for ‘** Great American Desert’’ on 
the maps; but we see with joy, millions 
of shade and fruit trees waving their 
beautiful heads toward heaven, and 
thousands of acres of gardens yielding 
their fruits; so in the future will we see 
yet greater advance. Choice freshly 
gathered fruits will be within the reach 
of all, fresh health giving vegetables will 
be spread 0a every table. shade and 
shelter and beauty will fill their proper 
place in every landscape, the dim eye 
will grow bright, the faded cheek will 
grow fresh, the sad heart will be lifted 
up with joy, the ‘Great American Des- 
ert shall blossom as Eden, and thus in- 
deed shall we see that horticulture is for 
the masses. 
May the bountiful Giver of all good, 
help each of us to labor in this good 
cause as He shall give us strength and 
wisdom for the work. 

A. WILLIS. 
Ottawa, Kansas. 
The foregoing is a subject opened by 
our friend, and I will follow as soon as 
convenient. S. M. 


Cultivating Orchards. 


DEAR RuRAL: I see that many farm- 
ers are in favor of cultivating their or- 
chards. That will doin young orchards, 
where there are no large trees, but in 
one where the trees are of all shapes, 
ages and Sizes, and the limbs are in the 
way of the team, you cannot cultivate 
orchards without ruining some of the 
trees. Thatisthe condition of my or- 
chard. One corner of it is too flat, and 
[ cannot get the trees to do well there. 
Do you think draining that part would 
help the trees? 
I thought of mowing instead of culti- 
vating, as there is a good set of clover 
and grass init. I would like for some 
of the readers of the RURAL WORLD to 
advise me as to what apples would thrive 
best in this latitude, mentioning four or 
five different kinds. And please tell 
whether you think my plan of mowing 
my orchard would be a good one or not, 
as my hogs cannot keep the grass down. 
By answering this you will oblige a 
YOUNG FARMER. 
REMARKS.—If you have fruit trees on 


evaporation, by all means drain it in 
some way. Thereisno drainage equal 
to tile drainage—but surface drainage in 
any shape is better than no drainage. 
Hogs or sheep, or both, are valuable in 
orchards, as they pick up the wormy 


increase of insectenemies. The healthi- 
est fruit comes from orchards 
sheep or hogs have access to, in sufli- 
cient numbers to consume all fruit that 
prematurely drops. There must be a 
constant war against insects to obtain 
fair fruit. We hope ‘*Young Farmer’s”’ 
request will be complied with in regard 
to naming some half dozen kinds of best 
apples, but he should have stated whether 
for winter, autumn or summer, and 
whether for family use or market pur- 
poses. The columns of the RURAL 
WORLD are always open for the discus- 


fruit growers have leisure they should 
write freely on these matters. 





Strawberry Culture. 


rated in the annual report, W. W. Farns- 
strawberries as received from the grow- 
ers’ standpoint of dollars and cents, 


strawberries, in Mr. 


with clay subsoil. 


leached ashes. 
soil in 


winter of the planting. 


that was the Glendale. 


he has 


productive and good but is rather soft. 


is as follows: 


rank-growing varieties. 
Mr. Farnsworth proposes 


t 


form at each hill. 
The cultivation of strawberries con 





land that is not relieved from standing 
water except by the slow process of 


fruit as soon as it falls, and prevent the 


that 


sion of all these subjects; and now that 


—In a paper read before the Ohio 
State Horticultural Society and incorpv- 


worth, of Waterville, gave the result of 
his experience and observation with 


The soil most profitable for growing 
‘ i Farnsworth’s 
opinion, is a sandy loam not too light, 
In regard to fertili- 
zers he has found nothing equal, cost 
considered, to stable manure and un- 
His plan is to have the 

pe condition, then plaat with- 
oui fertiliziug, thus avoiding an exces- 
sive and matted growth of plants, and top 
dressing with stable manure the first 


As to varieties, the Crescent is his 
favorite, though the Windsor Chief and 
Manchester have proved good, and on 
further trial may equal the Crescent. 
None of the three are, however, as good 
in quality as Mr. Farnsworth could wish, 
but he has never had a customer object 
to the quality of but one variety and 
The Bidwell, 
Longfellow, Captain Jack, Marvin, Mt. 
Vernon, Monarch, Glendale, Sharpless, 
Chas. Downing and many other sorts 
discarded, although some of 
these succeed well in other localities. 
The Cumberland Triumph has proven 


Mr. Farnsworth’s method of planting 
After thoroughly fitting 
the soil by plough, ,harrow and roller, 
take a one-horse plough and strike fur- 
rows about four inches deep and four 
feet apart; then have a boy drop the 
plants about two feet apart, anda man 
follow, take the plant in his left hand, 
hold it against the land side of the fur- 
row,and with his right hand draw the 
earth to the plant and press it down 
firmly. One good hand, with a boy to 
drop and another to dig and straighten 
-| the roots, can plant an acre a day of 
Horticulture means beauty and joy and 
prosperity for Kansas, it means food for 


I trying 
its people, toothsome, healthful food; it 


another year planting a square patch of 
,| about three acres, of Crescent straw- 
berry plants, in rows each way, just far 
enough apart to cultivate between them 
with a horse, keeping the runners off 
until midsummer and then allowing 
from half a dozen to one dozen plants to 


sists in keeping the ground clean and 
mellow by use of the cultivator and hoe. 
;'In regard to mulching, he has practised 





it only in a small way as an experiment, 
and is in doubt whetherit pays under or- 
dinary circumstances to mulch straw- 
berries in the fall or winter. The great- 
est trouble and annoyance in raising 
strawberries is in getting competent 
pickers. The plan is to pick each patch 
every other day, Sundays excepted, and 
ship by express to a commission mer- 
chant. 

As to the profits, they areso depen- 
dent upon the soil, season, location, &c., 
that it is impossible to give any reliable 
estimate. One of Mr. Farnsworth’s 
neighbors, however, not long ago said 
that his acre of strawberries yielded over 
$150 worth of fruit, while his eighteen 
acres of wheat yielded not quite $200— 
a comparison not at all discouraging to 
the berry-growers, surely. 


Aiding Silk Culture. 


—Commissioner Loring, the head of 
the Agricultural Department in Wash- 
ington, has issued a circular to those de- 
siring to engage in raising  silk- 
worms in the United States. The circu- 
lar isa practical encouragement of this 
new national industry, and looks to the 
distribution of the $15,000 voted by Con- 
gressfor the purpose. The next step— 
and the one which Miss Rossiter, the 
pioneer silk culturist, of Philadelphia, 
says is most needed as §the connecting 
link between the one who raises the co- 
coons and the manufacturer—will be, it 
is hoped, the erection of a silk reel. 
There is little or no market for cocoons 
in this country, the prices brought aver- 
aging less than $1 a pound, which con- 
tains from three hundred to five hun- 
dred cocoons. If the government would 
erect a reel where these could be sent di- 
rect and find asure market, with a cer- 
tainty of quick and certain pay, it would 
be the best way of reaching those now 
engaged in the industry and encourage 
others to enter it. Between express 
charges and commissions to middlemen 
but little profit is now left for the 
grower. The unanimous cry is, ‘*Give 
us a reel.”’ 

The circular reads as follows. The 
blank referred to is for indicating the 
kind and amount of silk worm food 
available and for stating whether the 
applicant has had previous experience 
in raising silk worms. 

The circular is marked “Silk Culture 
Circular No. 1.” 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, ; 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 1, 1884. 5 

All persons who are unable to buy 
silk worm eggs, and are yet desi- 
rous of engaging in silk culture, will be 
furnished with them by this department 
gratuitously. In order that a proper 
amount may be sent, the applicant is re- 
quested to fill out the enclosed blank and 
forward it tome. Eggs will be distri- 
buted in December and instructions as to 
their keeping will be sent with them. 
Ail applications should be made before 
then, aS the worms are liable to hatch 
after that on being exposed to warmth, 
and therefore a certain risk attends 
their shipment. GEORGE B. LoRING, 

Commissioner of Agriculture. 








How to Fertilize Fruit Trees. 


—Here and there on all farms and in 
most fruit gardens wi'l be seen an occa- 
sional tree or grape-vine, which seems to 
lack vigor—does not grow well , and yet 
seems to have no particular disease. The 
probabilities are that the tree is dying of 
starvation and needs a liberal supply of 
food. When you give it this ration, do 
not pile a load of manure around the 
trunk of the tree or the body of a grape- 
vine. ‘That is just the place where it 
will do the least good. Nearest the 
trunk of the tree, the roots are all large. 
The fibrous roots—the feeders—are 
further off near the ends of the roots. 
These only can take up the nutriment. 
It is always safe to assume that the roots 
extend as far from the trunk in every 
direction as do the limbs of the tree, and 
to properly fertilize, spread the manure 
all over that area. ‘Then fork itin and 
you have done a good work and done it 
well. If some disease has begun its 
work on the tree, you put the tree in a 
healthy, vigorous condition, the better 
enabling it to successfully contend 
against its enemies. We have seen nu- 
merous old pear and apple trees, bearing 
poor and gnarled fruit, which the own- 
ers consider of no value, but which such 
treatment as we have outlined above 
would restore to their original useful- 
ness.—Orange County Farmer. 








Horticultural Notes. 


—Plant out a few fruit trees every 
year; itis the cheapest, easiest and best 
way to get an orchard, for where only 
three or four trees are to be planted, 
plenty of time and plenty of rich soil al- 
ways can be found to do the job as it 
should be done, and it is adding so much 
more to the value of the farm. 


TRIMMING GRAPEVINES.—Mr. New- 
ton, of Holmes Co., O., prunesin the 
fall, after growth has entirely ceased; 
cuts the vines back one-half, or nearly 
so. In the spring he cuts back to three 
buds, and when they commence to grow, 
rubs off the weak ones, leaving but one 
or two. The cutting back in the fall, he 
thinks, enables the wood to ripen better, 
and prevents injury during the winter. 


PLANTING GRAPEVINES.—The fall is 
as good a time to plant vines as any, and 
perhaps a little better. It is a good plan 
to cover the plant all over with an inch 
or two of soil, which must be removed as 
soon as frost is out in spring. The ad- 
vantage of fall planting is in the settling 
of the plant and the starting of root fi- 
bers, ready for immediate business in the 
spring. Besides, there is more time to 
do it; in the fall, the soil works better 
and the work is done better. ? 


J. P. L. writes: Would you let 
me know what the average price of 
mushrooms is per pound, during the 
year in New York, and when the season 
forthem begins and when itends? A. 
The price of cultivated mushrooms at 
Fulton Market averages 75 cents per 
pound, the wild 35 cents per pound. The 
season of the cultivated begins about 
January and ends in May; thatof the 
wild extends from Augustto the middle 
of September. 


—A. Babcock, brother of E. Babcock 
of this city, says the Farmer and Fruit 
Growers, goes to Malvern, Ark., this 
week, to locate permanently asa fruit 

rower. He considers that a choice 

ocation, having Hot Springs as a local 
market and admirable shipping facilities 
north and south. His early fruit will 

o to St. Louis and the late fruit to the 

arge cities in Southern Texas. He will 
immediately plant a large peach or- 
chard, principally of October varieties, a 
plum orchard of the Lombard and Dam- 
son varieties, besides an assortment of 
applesand pears. He has theidea that 
the pear will thrive best here on Le 
Conte roots, and he will plant liberally 
of that sort and graft onto it the Bartlett 
and other kinds. Mr. Babcock says he 
planted the first Wilson strawberries in 
this county in 1861, and still thinks it the 
best staminate variety for market. 
readers may expect occasional com muni- 


Our 


VIAINS RURAL WORLD. 


—Asarule throughout plant culture 
it is found better that the activity of the 
roots should be in advance of that of the 
leaves. Cuttings of deciduous trees and 
shrubs succeed if planted in early 
autumn while the soil still retains the 
solar heat absorbed during summer. 
For evergreens April or May and August 
or September, and for greenhouse and 
stove plants the spring and the summer 
months are the times most suitable 
for propagations by cuttings. ‘The great 
object to be attained is to secure the 
formation of active roots before the ap- 
proach of winter. 


—Professor A. Goessman, who has 
iven the cultivation of the peach much 
investigation is of the opinion that ani- 
mal manures, as usually applied to the 
soil where fruit trees. are set, fare 
the source of disease and death to the 
peach tree. They may stimulate for 
awhile, but finally cause disease. He 
recommeuds the following formula for 
an acre of the best fertilizer for a peach 
orchard; Superphosphate, 450 pounds; 
muriate as potash (high grade), 180 
pounds; sulphate of magnesia (crude), 
100 pounds. The application should be 
made annually. 


—A late writer gives it as his opinion 
that if the ease with which the rasp- 
berry can be grown were fully appreci- 
ated, there would not be a farmer in the 
country who would not cheerfully set out 
enough plants to supply his family with 
as many as they could eat at three meals 
a day during their season: and that there 
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is nota farmer’s wife who would not 
rather pick the fruit than spend so much 
time in a hot kitchen, making cukes and 
pies. The children would come in for 
their share of the delight in connection 
with the care of the plantation.—Rocky 
Mountain Husbandman. 


—Parker Earle, the well-known fruit- 
grower of Illinois, believes that the soil 
on which strawberries grow has much to 
do with their shipping qualities. His ex- 
perience teaches him that berries grown 
on poor, sandy soil will bardly endure 
shipping a hundred miles, while the 
same varieties of berries from stronger, 
better land possess great shipping capa- 
bility. He also calls attention to the 
fact that purchasers, asa rule, pay more 
for berries of attractive appearance than 
for flavor, an illustration of which is 
the Monarch, of high flavor but poor 
color, which is rejected for Wilson or 
Captain Jack, both sour but well-colored. 
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—lIn recording the directions in which 
various twining plants coil about a sup- 
port, most writers use the expressions 
‘‘with the sun,’’ or ‘against the sun.” 
Thus the bean and morning glory twine 
in a direction opposite to the apparent 
course of the sun, or ‘against the sun,”’ 
and the hop in an opposite direction, or 
‘‘with the sun.’? These comparisons 
with the apparent motions of the sun 
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have lead many people to believe that the 
sun insome way determines the direction 
of the coiling. This is not the case, 
however. The comparisons are used for 
convenience merely. We might say as well 
‘‘with the hands of a watch,”’ ete. There 
are several ways of proving that the sun 
is not the primary cause of the direction 
of the coiling of plants. One of the 
best comprehended is the fact that south 
of the equator, twining plants coil in the 
same direction as north of the equator, 
although their direction, as compared 
with the sun, is reversed. 


—Pear blight is a source of much an- 
noyance to fruit growers. Of late years 
it has been recommended to seed down 
pear orchards to grass as a preventive 
of blight. The editor of the German- 
town ‘Telegraph says, ‘* We have never 
had a tree blight in grass, though they 
were of all ages, from three years up to 
one hundred and seventy-five, and of 
about ten varieties, while scarcely a year 
passes in which we do not lose one or 
more by blight, grown in cultivated 
ground.’’ Some fruit raisers claim that 
the plight is due to a deficiency of min- 
eral elements in the soil, and that by 
supplying an abundance of potash, lime, 
and phosphoric acid, the trees will be 
protected from blight. A New Jersey 
fruit grower selected for experiment a 
‘* Vicar,’ a variety much disposed to 
blight. He dug into a circle of ten feet 
radius about the tree two bushels of 
lime, one bushel of unleached ashes, and 
a peck of superphosphate. The tree for 
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eight years remaiuved free from blight, 
although all other trees of that kind in 
that vicinity were attacked by it. This, 
and other experiments, led him to con- 
clude that by giving the trees a surplus 
of lime, potash and salt, the pear blight 
may be rendered comparatively harm- 
less. 

—It is possible to give fruit trees too 
high culture. One who is enthusiastic 
in fruit growing and who has but asmall 
orchard is very apt to cultivate and 
manure too much. We have known of 
persons who were continually adding to 
their orchards phosphates, carbonate of 
lime, muck and barnyard manure in 
abundance. If too much medicine can 
be given to a patient, just as readily can 
too much manure be given an orchard. 
Judicious cultivation is always to be 
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commended, but just what judicious cul- 
tivation is cannot be expressed in print. 
Judicious cultivation for one orchard 
may be redundant or insufficient cultiva- 
tion for another. The judgment of the 
grower must decide in such matters. A 
system of cultivation which keeps the 
ground in as -~ heart and as good 
tilth as a good farmer would keep his 
corn field or his wheat field is good 
enough for the orchard. Whether the 
orchard should be seeded down will de- 
pend much upon the thriftiness of the 
trees and upon the fertilizers at the com- 
mand ofthe grower. If the trees are 
not healthy and vigorous, do not seed 
them down. An orchard should not be 
long kept in sod unless dressings of sta- 
ble manure or other fertillizers can be 
applied every year or two. 


—The best keeping grapes are those 
which contain the largest amount of 
sugar; another good-keeping quality is 
a thick skin. Sour grapes and thin skinn- 
ed grapes are not, in general, good keep- 
ing sorts, although the latter may 
readily dry into good raisins if they are 
sweet enough. The Diana grape has 
always been noted for its ey keeping 
qualities; it has a thick skin, and also 
is sweet when quite ripe. The Clinton 
also keeps well, especially if it is allowed 
to hang on the vine until just before 
freezing weather. It isa late ripening 
grape, although it changes color early; 
it will turn black a couple of months be- 
fore it is in best eating state, conse- 
quently many persons gather them long 
before they are eatable, merely because 
they are black. 

There are many methods adopted for 
preserving or keeping grapes, the main 
consideration being to keep them dry and 
cool down to, but not below, the freezing 
point. Flat shallow boxes are best; 
wide-mouthed and narrow-bottomed 
boxes arealso good. Some preferlaying 
the grapes among well-dried oak leaves, 
but this is not looked upon as being es- 
sentially valuable. As it will be impos- 
sible to detect all defective berries when 
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storing, it is well to overhaul them occa- 
sionally and remove all decaying fruit. * 
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Harvest, Red June, Red Astracan, Maiden’s 
Blush, Rambo, Jenneton, Yellow Bellflower, 
Winesap. Rome Beauty, Smith’s Ci ton, oom 

ce, 





00, 


a speciale x 
anc 


@ onl 
} with facts, Free, 
i Honey Peaches. 


fs eral assortment of 


Address W.F. 1 
~ Huntsvill 





RIENTAL PEARS! 


Kieffer Pears. 
fitto the Orange. Really 
on their own roota, Catalogu 


ager, 
HUNTSVILLE, ALABAMA, 


Davis, Willow Twig, and many others. 
20 cents, 

PEACH TREES—Amsden,Hale, Troth,Craw- 
ford (Early and Late), George the Fourth,Old 
Mixon, Stump of the World, Smock, Heath, 
&c., &c. Price 20 cts. 

Pears, Plums, Cherries—best varieties. Price 
50 cents, 

Shade Trees; Carolina!Poplar, Tulip, Linn, . 

estnut, 


seConte 
Equal in pro- 
LU ight proof 


Peen To and | Sycamore, Elm, Maple, Ash, Horse Ch ie 
> A large. sen- | Red Bud, Dog Wood, &c., 50c to 75c 
Fruit Trees. | Flowering shrubs in large variety, 50c, 


Small Fruits, such as Raspberries, Currants, . 
$1 50 per doz.; Strawberries. $2 00 per 100—the_ 
choicest kinds. 


e Nurseries, 





SEEDS! Lupins, June Rye, Ital 


lish Rye Grass, Seradella, Sheep 
Vetches.--L. G. WENIGE Bellev 


Blue Grass, Cornspurry, Cow Peas 


Evergreens—Norway Soruce, Scotch Pine, 
Austrian Pine, Red Cedar, Arber Vite, Irish 
Juniper, Savin, &c., 50c to $1. Address COL- 


ian and Eng | sfAN NURSERY CO., care RURAL WORLD, 608 


3 Fescue and 
ille Lis. 


- 
eae 








THEBIGGEST THING OUT Mszzs'sazeo™ 


[new] E. NASON & Co., 120 Fulton St., New York. 





Olive Street. 
CONSUMPTI 





d. Indeed i fai 
HES 
. on 5 - ad 
Auices JAY BRONSON, Betrolt«Mions & P. 0. adiress. DR. T. &. SLOCUM. 181 ‘a 
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I have a positive remedy for the above disease ; 
thousands of cases of the worst kind and of lon: 











—s te endeavors to merit the continued sup- 


~. 80 long faithful to their interests. Read- 
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December 11, 1884, 




















> BOLMAN'S RORAL WORLD 


THIRTY-SEVENTH YEAR. 
Y NORMAN J. COLMAN 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY 
AT $150 PER YEAR; OR EIGHT 
MONTHS $1 00. 


ADVERTISING: 40 cents per line of agate 
gpace ; reduction on large or long time adver 
fsements. 
Address NORMAN J. COLMAN, Publisher 
9089 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
{Advertisers will find the RURAL WORLD one 
of the best advertising mediums of its class in 
Shecountry This is the uniform testimony of 
ali who have given it atrial. Many of our 
‘rgest advertising patrons have used it for 
more than a quarter of a century, which is the 
Bighest possible recommendation of its value 
@s an advertising medium. 








Tue RuRAL WORLD has used its best 


port of its patrons. As the time for the 
renewal of subscriptions has arrived, 
those who are pleased with the paper 
and desire its continuance, should lose 
no time in remitting for it for the year 
1885. By remitting before the new year 
it prevents distributing the type in which 
the names are set, and then resetting in 
type the name and post-office when the 
renewal takes place. If renewed now, 
only the change of figure 4 to figure 5 is 
made, making the subscription close with 
1885 instead of 1884. We hope our 
“friends will think of this, and be prompt 
and thus prevent mistakes and save 
trouble. 

The year just closing is the most satis- 
factory, financially and otherwise, in the 
history of this paper, and it is hoped 
that the coming year will show an im- 
provement over the past. Our motto is 
** progress,’ and we aim to keep step 
with its march. Like a well drilled 
army, we desire all our readers to keep 
step with us. And we want all the re- 
cruits that we can obtain. Each of our 
readers is hereby appointed a recruiting 
officer, commissioned to gather all the 
addition to our forces possible. We 
want readers everywhere, in every school 
district, at every post-office throughout 
the country. The farmers of intelli- 
gence, influence and progress, are read- 
ers of agricultural papers. Mind needs 
cultivation as well as the soil. Compe- 
tition in farming, stock breeding, fruit 
growing, is so great that only the best 
informed can make it profitable. There 
is every argument in favor of farmers 
taking agricultural papers, and not one 
against it. Ina financial point of view, 
there is no better investment. 

Renewals are already being made, and 
clubs are coming in from various quar- 
ters, showing that farmers are awake, 
and devoted to the paper that has been 


ers should not forget that for every club 
of four subscribers and six dollars, for 
one year, we send a free copy the same 
length of time. Nowisthetime to make 
up such clubs. 





THE California Sugar Refinery, of 
which Spreckels is President, announced 
a reduction of 1 cent per pound on Mon- 

ay last. The present prices are the 
lowest ever quoted in this market. 


WE again remind all who are inter- 
ested, that the annual meeting of the 
National Sugar Growers’ Association 
will take place in St. Louis on the morn- 
ing of Wednesday, December 17th. 
Other particulars will be found on our 
first page. 


THE RURAL WORLD wishes it under- 
stood that it is not only willing to pub- 
lish, but anxious to get contributions 
from. farmers, horticulturists, stock 
breeders, and all others engaged in any 
capacity in tilling the soil or in produc- 
ing tbat which comes from it. Such 
letters always have our careful attention 
and revision, and are gladly welcomed. 











THoMAS B. WALES Jr., secretary of 
Holstein Breeders’ Association of Amer- 
ica, gives notice that entries for volume 
eight of the Holstein Herd Book will 
close with the last day of December 
this year. Owing to the le number 
pf entries for this volume, al) applica- 

ons for registry or transter not mailed 
on or before that day, will be excluded 

m volume eight. His address is 
owa City, Iowa. 





E weather the past few weeks has 
been exceedingly fine for general busi- 
jess, especiaily for handling perishable 
products. There was abundant time to 

/save and put away potatoes, apples, etc., 
which very frequently get caught in the 
sudden cold snaps that so often visit us 
at this time of the year. Parties ship- 
ping to distant markets were especially 
favored by the mild weather prevailing 
everywhere, 





~*~ Cox. F. N. MALONE, Live Stock Agent 
of the Milwaukee and St. Paul Road, 
passed through Milwaukee on Monday 
last from Montana. He says cattle on 
the Montana ranges were never in better 
condition. The mild weather greatly 
encourages stockmen, who look for a 
fine condition of the herds next Spring. 
Ihe estimates are that losses during the 
winter will not exceed 1 per cent on 
range cattle, and 5 per cent on pilgrims. 
Last year the percentage was 1 1-2 and 
15 per cent. : 





THERE was quite an interesting meet- 
ing of the State Board of Agriculture at 
Mexico, Mo., a week ago. I[t was held 
in the Court House. An _ interested 
crowd of farmers was present. It was 
presided over by Hon. John Walker, 
President of the board. He delivered a 
pres ol address on plows and plowing, 
and the subject was discussed by quite a 
number of those present. Having to 
leave in the afternoon, the meeting was 
presided over by Norman J. Colman, 
who delivered an address upon Missouri 
as a Dairy State, and the points he made 
elicited much discussion among those 
present. 

He was followed by Noah Cressy, V. 
8S. of N. H., who delivered an elaborate 
address on the diseases of domestic ani- 


mals. Numerous questions were asked 
him in to diseases «nd prompt 
and intelligent answers given. 


At the night session, Col. Colman 
spoke of the importance of organizing a 
farmer’s club for Audrain County, and 
was followed by Col. John H. Hutton of 
the Mexico Intelligencer, member of 

elect from his district, who fa- 





| nis motion the club was organized with| assignment except for wages accrued | tonces:; it would havejbeen much better to 


John H. Potts as President. 
| Prof. J. W. Sanborn, Dean of the 
Agricultural College of Missouri, then 
lac ivered a very instructive address on 
| Practical A riculture and Economical 
| Stock Breeding, Mr. Doud, of Kansas 
| City, made the closing address. The 
| proceedings were taken by a short hand 
reporter, and will be published in full in 
the forthcoming report of the Missouri 
State Board offAgriculture,which will be 
issued about January Ist, copies of whick 


W. Sanborn, Columbia, Mo. 


| NORMAN J, COLMAN FOR COMMISSIONER 
OF AGRICULTURE. 


{From the Columbia (Mo.) Herald.] 


If a place in Mr. Cleveland’s cabinet is 
to be awarded the een Mississippi Val- 
ley, it is fitting that it should be one 
representative of the overshadowing in- 
terest of that section, and which dis- 
tinguishes it above any other portion of 
the country—the interest of agriculture. 
There is no citizen of our great valley 
who is an abler, a more distinctive, ex- 
perienced and deserving representative 
of that industry than Ex-Gov. Norman 
J. Colman of St. Louis. His life-long 
devotion to agriculture, his long career 
as editor of one of the leading agricultu- 
ral papers of the country, his intelligent 
views of public questions, his experience 
in public office, and his fidelity to the 
Democratic party, fit him well for the 
office of Commissioner of Agriculture for 
which he was unanimously endorsed by 
the State Board of Agriculture at its ses- 
sion in Mexico last week. 

Missouri, with her large Democratic 
majority and her great agricultural in- 
terests, has strong claims upon this oftice, 
and she has no citizen better qualified to 
fill it than Gov. Colman. 

It is proper to cali attention in this 
| connection that he has been president of 
nearly every state and national organi- 
zation held in the State for years past, 
having in view the development of the 
various departments of agriculture. He 
is an able speaker and writer, and in all 
respects would prove an efficient and ac- 
ceptable official, and his appointment 
would be a recognition of our section 
which would inure to the benefit of the 
new administration. 

A WOOL EXCHANGE. 

Considerable interest has been mani- 
fested in St. Louis during the past 
month in the matter of establishing a 
wool exchange, with a view to attracting 
that product to this city in larger quan- 
tities than has heretofore found a market 
here. Thereis really no reason why 
this should not be the wool market of the 
continent, and will very soon be found 
to be the case. 

There is, for instance. no sense in the 
territories sending their staple to Boston, 
Philadelphia or any other eastern city, 
and the people of the West having to 
pay the freight and transportation of the 
wool there and the manufactured goods 
back again with all the costs incident 
thereto. 

Quite a number of meetings have been 
lately held in this city looking‘to this end, 
and we shall hope inthe near future to 
be able to report what has been done. 

The last meeting is thus reported: 

A meeting of the committee to con- 
sider the organization of a wool exchange 
and the placing of the wool trade of this 
city upon a satisfactory basis, was held 
yesterday afternoon in the office of the 
St. Touis Cotton Compress company. 
Messrs. J. W. Paramore, R. C. Greer, C. 
T. Allen, W. F. Warner, T. H. West, 
Jerome Hill and F. D. Hirschberg, 
present. The following resolution was 
adopted: ‘‘That the secrctary address 
an official communication in behalf of 
this committee to the directors of the 
Cotton exchange, asking on what terms 
the Exchange will admit the wooi mer- 
chants, wool commission men and wool 
dealers as members of their Exchange, 
and whether they would be willing to 
change their organization so as to make 
ita cotton and wool exchange.’’ Also, 
‘*‘ that he address an official communica- 
tion to the cotton warehouse companies 
of this city asking them upon what terms 
they would be willing to undertake the 
storing, grading and warehousing of 
wool consignments to this market; to- 
gether with the facilities which they 
could offer in the handling of this prod- 
uct, and about what charges they would 
make for the warehousing, grading and 
for the insuring and compressing.” 

THE WAREHOUSE DISCUSSED. 

The question was discussed as to 
whether the warehouses should receive 
wool on direct consignment or whether 
they should simply receive it on storage 
as warehousemen. The committee was 
unanimously of the opinion that the 
warehouses should be confined exclu- 
sively to warehouse service and at no 
time interfere with the commission busi- 
ness in the handling of wool. 

The subject of issuing warehouse cer- 
tificates for wool was then discussed at 
length and decided upon. 

It was determined to keep the best 
wool ‘“‘graders”’ the country could sup- 





may be obtained by addressing Prof. J. | 


whose herds run from twenty or fifty to 300 


since November 1. The nominal value | have made more fence and pastured all their rather than large growers, such as pasture | 
}land. A farmer’s club has been organized at | their cattle on the public lands where a few | FIRST ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE JERSEY 


| of the assets is $668,000; the total liabili- 
| ties are estimated at about $750,000 to 

$800,000. 
| be made hereafter for discharging the 
| assignment and allowing the company 
| to go on with its business, and a meeting 
of creditors is being held to-day to see 
what can be done. Except the indebted- 
ness to Mr. Case individually, and a few 
small secured claims, the debts of the 
company do not amount to more than 
$60,000 to $70,000. The failure will not 
affect any of the other institutions with 
which Mr. Case’s name is connected. 
The banks are secured for all advances 
made. Mr. Case is undoubtedly worth 
in available property upward of $2,000,- 
000. ‘The assignee has filed bonds in the 
sum of $675,000, with J. I. Case and 
Stephen Bull, Racine, Wis., as sureties. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





A SWINE BREEDERS’ CONVENTION. 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., December 8.—A 
call for a National Convention of swine 
breeders and pork dealers was issued 
here to-day. After referring to the re- 
strictions which various foreign govern- 
ments have placed upon the importation 
of the American hog products into their 
respective countries, the call says: 

I therefore invite and request the sev- 
eral State and national associations of 
swine breeders to appoint one of their 
members a delegate to attend a delegate 
convention of swine breeders, for the 
purpose of considering what action 
should be taken by our Government for 
| the purpose of removing the unjust re- 
| Strictions and suspicions which now at- 
| tach to American hog products abroad. 
| State agricultural boards are also re- 
| quested to appoint one delegate each. 
| The said Convention will meet in 
| Washington, D. C., on Wednesday, the 
| 14th day of January, 1885, at the De- 
|partment of Agriculture, at 10 o’clock 
a. m. 

Boards of Trade and produce ex- 
changes are invited to send representa- 
tives for the purpose of consultation and 
advice. D. W. SMITH, 

Pres. National Ass’n of Swine Breeders. 
J. TABOR MATHERS, Secretary. 

Jacksonville, Ill. 








THE Mark Lane Express, of London 
under date of Dec. 8th, in its weekly 
review of the grain trade, says autumn- 
sown crops continue to present a healthy 
}appearance. English red wheats less 
freely offered in London Friday, and 
against buyers. Sales of English wheat 
| the past week 66,970 quarters at 30s 10d 
| per quarter, against 74,555 quarters at 
| 40s per quarter for the corresponding 
|period last year. Flour sales difficult 
|to make. Malting barleys unimproved. 
The market for foreign wheats was spir- 
itless, the large stock of American acting 
as an incubus upon trade. Maize scarce 
and prices injfavor of sellers. Market 
for off-coast cargoes and for cargoes on 
passage lost its transient firmness. To- 
day’s market was enervated, owing to 
mild weather; values nominally un- 
changed, and there was very little dis. 
position to buy. 








COMMISSIONER George B. Loring of 
the Department of Agriculture, has sub- 
mitted his annual report to the President. 
The report of the statistician shows that 
between 1860 and 1880 the value of meats 
increased from $300,000,000 to $800,000,- 
000; of corn from $360,680,878 to $694,- 
817,304; of wheat from $124,635,545 to 
$436,908,463; of hay from $152,671,168 to 
$409,505.783; of dairy products from 
$152,350,000 to $352,500,000; of cotton 
from $211,516,625 to $271,636,121, and 
the other products in proportion, more 
than doubling the aggregate of value 
and increasing it from $1,600,000,000 to 
$3,600,000,000 in round numbers. With 
good prices the current production of 
the agriculture of the United States can 
be little short of $4,000,000,000. The 
present year’s history of crop growth in 
the statistical bureau indicates a produc- 
tion above the average. The cotton crop 
has been injured by the drouth, yet it 
promises to exceed 6,000,000 bales. Corn 
apparently averages twenty-six bushels 
per acre, which is about the average of 
the prior period of ten years, giving a 
crop not heretofore exceeded in absolute 
quantity. Wheat has made a yield of 
fully thirteen bushels per acre, and a 
product exceeding five hundred millions. 
The supply of cereals will average fully 
fifty bushels for each inhabitant. Pota- 
toes of both kinds are fairly abundant 
and other products generally in full sup- 
ply. Onthe subject of forestry, Com- 
missioner Loring says that while the de- 
struction of forests is going on at a con- 
stantly increasing rate, the work of plant- 
ing trees is rapidly increasing. 











Gotes- Correspondence, 





—J.C.Debby’s gossipy new book, entitled, 
“Fifty Years’ Recollections of Authors, Books 
and Publishers,” will contain steel portraits 





ply, so as to establish uniform grades of 
wool in this market; and that the 
‘tgraders’’ should be elected by the 
woolmen themselves. 

Mr. Jerome Hil), president of the Cot- 
ton exchange, said be would extend an 
invitation to all woolmen to visit the 
Cotton exchange, for the next fifteen 
days, with all the privileges of members. 
The committee then adjourned to 
meet at the call of the chair as soon as 
responses were received to the resolu- 
tions sent to the Cotton exchange and 
the warehouses. 





WE have the following from Col. a. J. 
Child, in regard to fleeces for the New 
Orleans Exposition, and wool in general: 
The exhibit of wool for the New Or- 
leans Exhibit has been supplemented by 
a thirty-pound fleece, contributed by 
G. B. Bothwell, of Breckenridge, Mo. It 
went forward by express yesterday. Mr. 
H. Bruihl of Oak Ridge, Cape Girardeau 
Co., Mo., has sent me three sacks of very 
fine corn and one sack of wheat—which 
have been forwarded with the Missouri 
exhibit. 

Some of the large lots of wool which 
have been held pack by the growers are 
now comingin. P.L. Wyatt of Bates 
county, Mo., sends me twenty-eight 
sacks. I have a twenty-three sack lot 
from Kansas in the house and another 
pretty large lot on the way from Kansas. 
Prices nominally unchanged—but move- 
ment slow and market without anima- 
tion. Truly, 

—WE regret exceedingly to announce 
the receipt of the following dispatch on 
Tuesday : 

“The J. I. Case Plow Company, ex- 
ecuted this morning and filed with the 
Clerk of the Circuit Court an assignment 
to Chas. H. Lee, for the benefit of its 
creditors. This course was rendered 
necessary on account of foreign attach- 
ments being levied against the com- 
pany’s property, and because of similar 
actions being threatened athome. For 
these reasons there was no other way 
open to the Directors to protect the as- 
sets for the benefit of all the creditors 





the idea in a neat speech and on 


of D. Appleton, A. S. Barnes, Robert Bonner, 
G. W. Childs,G. W. Carleton, J. C. Derby, 
James Harper, Henry Ivison, J. B. Lippin- 
cott, William Lee and G, P, Putnam. 


—Leffel’s House Pians. James Leffel & Co., 
New York. Price,$2. This is a book for peo- 
ple of limited means desiring to build their 
own homes. It contains elevations, plans, and 
descriptions of forty ditferent houses, cost- 
ing from $500 to $3,000 each and each with sut- 
ficient detail to enable an intelligent me- 
chanic to choose understandingly the kind of 
house he desires within the limits stated. 


—One of the books of the season is the 
Peoples Farm and Stock Cyclopedia edited 
by the veteran Waldo F. Brown, and publish- 
ed by Jones Bro’s & Co., of St. Louis, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, etc. A copy has been on our desk 
for some weeks for review, presented by the 
author. Itisa workof merit, of such merit 
as to deserve a place in every farmer’s libra- 
ry and the careful study of all who would 
know how to do that which they are called 
upon to do, doitright and make money. by 
the operation. The author-editor is a man 
of observation and large experience, is 
known by thousands of readers and esteem- 
ed and respected by all. We propose to give 
a more thorough analysis of his work in the 
near future and only prepare this hasty no- 
tice with a view to directing attention to the 
advertisement found elsewhere and to say the 
work is a meritorious one. 

—AsI promised you should hear from me 
again, I shall keep my promise; but what 
shall I tell youand your many readers? Shall 
I tell you of some of our enterprising cattle 
men and their fine cattle? or shall I tell of 
farming in general? The weather during the 
past month has been most beautiful. Many 
farmers have all their ground plowed for oats 
next spring, and many are plowing. We are 
not troubied with gathering corn this year. 
We have to pay sixty cents a bushel for corn 
at Marissa. Best wheat is only worth sixty- 
eight cents. Oats twenty-five to thirty cents. 
Our butchers pay four cents for dressed pork, 
which, from 60 cent corn, leaves but a very 
small profit. Farmers are all talking of quit- 
ting wheatraising, and going more into stock ; 
this, we think, would be a very wise thing for 
them to do. Since we have had stock law 





alike. No preference was made in the 


{ i 


here, many have taken away all their outside 


| Sparta; there should be one in every town 


well as their tools, and this could not be ac- 
| complished easier than in spending an even- 


ing each week in one another’s presence, 





listening to each other’s experience.—Skip- | 


per, Tilden, Ills. 
|~—The Art Amateur for December fairly 
outdoes all previous issues of this admirable 
| Magazine in the variety, profusion and at- 
| tractiveness of its designs and instructions 
for practical art work. Among these are a 
dozen designs for Christmas Church and 
Home Decoration; the same number for 
Ecclesiastical Bmbroidery; fifteen for China 
Painting, including a superb double-page 
figure panel, and the first of a new series of 
twelve dessert plates; a striking old door- 
panel design for wood carving; a fine design 
of oranges (fruit, flowers and foliage), for 
repousse brass work; South Kensington em- 
broidery designs for picture mount, menu 
frame andchair back; a charming ideal fe- 
male head; and another page, in color, of 
Boucher’s delightful cupids. Amateurs of 
clay modelling, wood engraving, art needle 
work, and china painting will find excellent 
illustrated articles devoted to their favorite 
pursuits, There is a notice by George P. 
Lathrop of the Watts pictures at the Metro- 
politan Museum, with a fine portrait of the 
artist, and exquisite illustrations of two of 
his works. “The Time of Holly” is an in- 
valuable article on the Christmas Decoration 
of Homes and Churches. But space fails to 
enumerate all the attractions of a magazine 
which no one interested in art can possibly 
afford to be without. Price 35 cents; 4 a 
yrar. MONTAGUE MARKS, Publisher, 23 
Union Square, New York. 

—Please inform your readers where they 
can get pure candies for the Christmas and 
New Years Holidays. We are afraid to give 
those we get at the groceries in our town.— 
D. M. C, 

Send to W. H. Fraser, 602 Olive street, St. 
Louis. His candies are endorsed by the 
medical faculty of the city as strictly pure. 











May 20th, 1885, Powells & Bennett, Inde 
pendence, Mo., Shorthorns, 

May 2ist, 1885, W. T. Hearne, Lee’s Sum- 
mit, Mo., Shorthorns. 





The Cattle Trail. 

Thanksgiving Day brought Governor Glick 
from his official duties at Topeka, to spend 
the day with his family at his beautiful home 
in Atchison, Kas. The Governor Is an exten- 
sive breeder of shorthorned cattle, and apart 
from any interest that he may have in cattle 
questions as the Chief Executive of Kansas, 
is individually deeply concerned in the pros 
perity of the cattle industry of the country 
Having, as breeder and Governor, closely 
studied the trail, leasing and quarantine 
questions, his individual views upon them 
and his expressions outlining the future 
policy of the State concerning a national trail 
and a State quarantine against Texas cattle, 
are of general interest. In an interview with 
a Globe-Democrat reporter yesterday after- 
noon, the Governor expressed himself as fol- 
lows: 


THE TRAIL IMPRACTICABLE. 

“Iam very sorry that I couid not attend 
the Cattlemen’s Convention. Still, it is just 
as well that I could not, for I do not favor 
any of the measures they supported. The 
trail product is impracticable. They pro- 
posed a trail six miles wide over a district 
that has a scant supply of grass, over which 
to drive herd after herd of cattle, when, ac- 
cording to their own figures, twenty acres are 
required to sustain one animal. Such a trail 
is senseless, because it would not furnish 
suste nance. The first or second herd would 
exhaus,; the grass, and leave nothing for 
herds following after. Unlike our tame 
grasses, which, though frequently eaten off, 
will continue to grow until fall frosts stop 
them, the wild grasses of the grazing lands 
when eaten off once or twice, grow no more 
during the season. Overpasturing will quick- 
ly run the grounds to weeds, as is now the 
case in parts of Colorado where cattle have 
disappeared and sheep have taken possession 
of the ranches. Onsuch land atrailless than 
100 miles wide would be totally impracticable. 
Aside from all this, they have no right to a 
trail through this or any other State. They 
now have a trail inthe western part of this 
State, but the Legislature, which meets on the 
second Tuesday in January, will repeal the 
law establishing it, and will also provide for 
guarantining against Texas cattle. 

TEXAS FEVER. 

“Almost every locality in the State ost 
from $200 to $300 and from that to $3,000 in the 
last year from Texas fever. The total loss in 
the State was over $500,000. We propose to 
prevent any more losses of that kind if it can 
be done. We quarantined against Texas 
cattle and prevented their shipment through 
the State except after inspection, by procla- 
mation, and now we propose legal enact- 
ments and the enforcement of them. The 
disease is properly splenetic fever, a disease 
of the spleen, and experts can easily tell 
cattle that have or will communicate it. The! 
railroad companies agreed to inspection, } 
and so we had no trouble in regulating ship- | 
ments. Cattle that were smuggled in and 
distributed aboutthe State did the damage. 
All tide water cattle, not grazed where there 
are frosts, appear to have it, but they do not 
appear to be affected by it, and the average 
farmer can not be protected except by quar- 
antine. Frost kills it, and tide-water cattle 
wintered North will take it the next season 
just like native cattle. The necessity for 
rigid quarantine may be shown by the expe- 
rience of Brown County. They had a rail- 
road wreck there and two car loads of Texas 
cattle had to be unloaded and driven to Hia- 
watha, a distance ofeight miles, and all lo- 
cal cattle that passed over the trail of the 
Texas cattle died. The disease is not neces - 
sarily fatal and can generally be cured if un- 
derstood. I had the State Veterinarian, Dr. 
Holcomb, prepare a description of the disease 
and directions for treating it for the benefit 
of cattlemen, so that they may recognize and 
know how to deal with it if it gets into their 
herds. I have also advised all persons not 
to buy this fall until after frost had killed the 
disease. These were precautionary measures 
and nothing more will be done until the 
meeting of the Legislature, which Iam sure 
will take prompt and efficient action on the 
question. We have no ill feeling against 
Texas, but self-perservation demands that 
we combat its cattle fever before it ravages 
our herds and destroys our cattle industry. 

« SMALL GROWERS SHOULD BE ENCOURAGED. 

“The Convention, I see, voted to ask Con- 
gress to lease the public lands to ranchmen. 
That movement will never amount to any- 
thing; they will never be able to get it 
through. They say that the lands should 
not be leased to any but actual settlers. Why, 
how easy it would be for big corporations to 
plant actual settlers everywhere and get con- 
trol of the lands. It would be the “timber 
claim act” over again. Most of the water 
fronts out there have already been secured 
astimber claims. We want no legislation of 
that kind. The interests of this country will 
be better served by the protection and en- 





courdgement of small stock growers, men 


|}men get very rich and all others have to 


It is hoped arrangements may | ship. Farmers need brightening up alittle as | struggle along with little or nothing. | 


THE VETERINARY SERVICE A HUMBUG. | 


‘The Convention did the right thing when | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| demanded an improvement in the United | 
| States Veterinary service. I have had con- | 
| siderable experience with that service, and 
| think itis a humbug. Very few of the men | 
| connected with it are graduates of any | 
| veterinary choot or have any practical 
| knowledge of the Muties they are supposed to 
} perform, and for which they draw $10 a day. 
I am informed that some of them advised 
Mr. Payne, of Kansas City, that all they were 
expected to do was to draw $l0aday. They 
certainly should not be expected to do work 
they are not qualified for. Good veterinarians 
are scarce in cities and rare In agricultural 
districts. The only chance for a graduate of 
a veterinary college to realize anything from 
his profession is to locate in a city. In the 
country jhe would starve to death, because 
farmers never think of horse or cow doctors 
until their animals are about to die. But 
there is no reason why the Government 
should not secure the best veterinary talent 
in the country and distribute it in such a 
manner that in case of need it would be both 
available and reliable. 


THE FOOT AND MOUTH DISEASE, 


‘* Last spring the cattle at Neosho Falls, af- 
fected, as I believe, with the foot and- mouth 
disease, were examined by Dr. Salmon, who 
went straight back to Washington and de- 
clared the affection was ergotism. Well, we 
tested the theory by purchasing six healthy 
cattle and placing them among the diseased 
ones. Their feed was inspected every day 
before it was given to them, to preyent any 
possibility of their coming in contact with 
ergot. In five days four of them had the dis- 
ease in a mild form, and in seven days all six 
were affected. Dr. McEchran, of Canada, 
was sent here, and he pronounced it foot and 
mouth disease. Dr. Holcomb also pro- 
nounced it foot and mouth disease, and I am 
satisfied that it was. Our dry atmosphere 
modified its form so that all the manifesta- 
tions were not distinct, nor was it so conta- 
gious as in the Eastern States or Europe, 
This atmosphere of ours has a remarkable 
effect on several diseases. In the case of 
glanders it is most astonishing. We had a 
horse here that had glanders for four years 
before it was discovered, and he was never 
suspected of it, although he destroyed eigh- 
teen other horses for his owner. The disease 
was not communicated to other horsesin the 
neighborhood, nor to anybody that handled 
the affected horses. This may appear tn- 
eredible to persons living in a moist atmos- 
phere, but is a fact, nevertheless, and fur- 
nishes proof that other diseases than foot and 
mouth disease are modified by our climate. 
This does not, however, extenuate the incom- 
petency of the Government veterinary ser- 
vice, which, I hope, will be radically re- 
formed. I shall watch the results of the 
Convention’s deliberations, and hope that 
the improvement it asked in the Department 
of Agriculture will be realized.”—Globe Dem- 
ocrat Special. - 





Scene at the Cattlemen’s Convention. 


St. Louls, Nov. 27.—The following sketch of 
the scene in the convention to day while the 
collection was being taken up for the drouth 
sufferers in Virginia, is pretty accurate: 

General Curtis, of New York, brought up 
the question of a sweeping scourge in West 
Virginia and Kentucky, uccounts of which 
were published in the papers. A drouth has 
continued for weeks, and in addition they are 
suffering from starvation. He called upon 
the convention to contribute for the suffer- 
ers, and concluded as follows: 

In the words of a noted English clergyman: 
“Those who give to the poor lendeth to the 
Lord. Now, gentlemen, if you like the se- 
curity come down with your money.” |Ap- 
plause.| 

Mr. Brownson, of Texas, moved that the 
chair appoint gentlemen to take up a collec- 
tion atonce. The motion was carried with a 
hurrah, and the chair appointed Messrs. 
Brownson, Governor Hadley, Judge Carroll 
and Mr. Roberts, to take up the collection, 
and they proceeded to work at once. 

The chair announced that the New Mexico 
delegation would head the subscription with 
$200. Forthe next few minutes nothing but 
the musical ringing of silver was heard, and 
as the collectors returned with their hats full 
of money, they were cheered and laughed at 
on every hand. 

The greenbacks and silver were piled on 
the floor of the stage, and, the collectors 
squatted on the floor to cash up the totals. 
“ Hanged if I hadn’t forgot to put in my own 
mite,’”’ said Mr. Brown son, of the Texas men, 
Selecting a new $10 greenback from a ple- 
thoric pocketbook and dropping it into the 
pile. 

There was money everywhere, on the floor 
on the chairs, and on the chairman’s table. 
The Colorado Stock association announced 
through the secretary, that they would give 
$200 to the enterprise. 

Judge Carroll followed suit by announcing 
that Texas would give $250. [Renewed cheers. ] 
There was loud cheering when Judge Carroll, 
while the chink of silver and gold was re- 
sounding atthe secretary’s desk, stepped to 
the front of the platform, holding a plug hat, 
from which came the chink of coin, and an- 
nounced that Texas’s contribution amounted 
to $350. 

“New Mexico’s contribution amounts to 
$360,’ announced General Curtis. 

‘*Raised ’em ten, by God,” said a wild New 
Mexico cowboy, which raised a general cheer 
and laugh. 

General Curtis— Attention, silence. I know 
everyone will be delighted to hear that $1,165 
in this spontaneous manner has been gathered 
for our brethren in distress [Great cheering,] 
and there are several sections to hear from. 
(Cheers. } 

Judge Carroll said that something like $100 
which Texas had given was not credited to 
her in the amount announced, and a portion 
of it had been given by the Indian Territory. 

Senator Dorsey said: “New Mexico don’t 
own the Indian Territory I'ke our friends in 
Texas, but she will give as much in propor- 

tion to her population and cattle as any 
other State. We'll raise the jack pot.’’ 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. Culver, of Kansas, moved that the 
money donated be credited to the conven- 
tion. 

This wus unanimously carried. 





A Famed Cow Dead. 


—The old and renowed 10th Duchessof Air- 

drie is dead. She was only a cow, but her re- 
putation was probably greater than that of 
many duchesses or dukes of the human spec- 
ies. Her progeny,as many readers of the 
Live-Stock Indicator know, stand te-day 
among the highest-priced Short-horn cattle 
in the world, and are valued at more than a 
quarter of a million dollars. To her former 
owner, Hon. M. H. Cochrane, she and her pro- 
duce brought $190,000, but she herself was sold 
to Major Ward of this county, two years ago 
last spring, for $1,350. In Major Ward’s hands 
she dropped a dead calf last year, andon the 
2d of July last produced a roan bullcalf by 
Oxford Vinewood 3d 33427, which 1s still in the 
herd, and will be recorded as Duke of Walnut 
Grove. 

The cause of the old cow’s death, which oc- 
curred last Saturday, (in her 17th year) was 
supposed to be indigestion. Her skeleton will 


| to-day. 


| pneumonia scare. 


The Doctor's and Pleuro-Pneumonia. 


BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

BLOOMINGTON, ILL., December 3.—The first 
annual Convention of the Illinois Jersey Cat- 
The attendance was meager, which | 
tact they attributed to the recent pleuro- | 
The meeting was organ- | 
ized with President John M. Pearsonor God- 
frey, in the chair. The pleuro-pnuemonia 
subject was taken up and discussed, the gen- 
eral opinion being that the recent scare was 
greatly magnified. They agreethat the Jer- 
sey cattle were in some localities afflicted 
with a contagious disease, but they are not 
satisfied that it was pleuro-pneumonia. They 
charge that Dr. Paaren, State Veterinarian: 
was entirely too sensational in reporting the 
disease, and thereby greatly injured their 
business. They resolved that Paaren should 
not bereappointed, and appointed Col. Row- 
ett, of Quincy, as a committee to concur with 
the committee appointed by the State Vete- 
inary Association in recommending Joseph 
Hughes, veterinary surgeon of Chicago, as 
Paaren’s successor. The following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: President, 
Ralph Allen, Danvers; Secretary, Frank L. 
Gaston, Normal; Treasurer, O. G. Dooly, 
Downs; Directors for three years, R. Rowett, 
Quincy; J. L. Connelly, Harristown; L. H. 
Smith, Lexington. The Convention adjourned 
to meetthe first Wednesday in December, 
1885, in Springfield. 

THE ALLEGED CATTLE DISEASE. 

RUSHVILLE, ILL., Deeember 3.—Dr. Paaren, 
State Veterinary Surgeon, accompanied by 
Dr. Gadsden, ot Philadelphia, came here yes- 
terday to inspect a herd of Jersey cattle own- 
ed by W. F. Whitson, of this place. It will be 
remembered that last February held a sale of 
Jersey stock at Virginia, Ill., and when the 
pleuro- pneumonia broke out in several por- 
tions of this State during the past summer it | 
was mostly traced to the cattle sold from this 
herd of Epler’s, who laid the blame of con- 
tagion on one heifer called Pausie Lassie, 
which he had bought in Yhio, and at the sale 
in February was bought by W. F. Whitson. 
During the summer these facts were publish- 
ed over this State and Mr. Whitson’s herd was 
placed in quarantine by the United States In- 
spector in September, and Dr. Paaren, was 
informed of the condition of affirs here, but 
he failed to put in his appearance till yester 
terday, when he examined the herd, consist- 
ing oftwenty-twoin all, eleven being suck- 
ing calves. They examined the herd and pro- 
nounced the majority of them diseased, and 
set 9 o’clock this morning as the hour to con- 
demn and killall the diseased stock. Attheir 
meeting this forenoon they examined Pansie 
Lassie, and pronounced her diseased upon 
her right side, with some little on her left. 
The United States Government Inspector had 
pronounced her diseased on the left side, but 
the disease was dormant, and advised isola- 
tion, pronouncing the balance of the herd 
sound. Doctors Paaren and Gadsden, after 
examination, had her killed and opened, but 
the disease, whatever it was, was found onthe 
jeft side, the right being perfectly healthy. In 
justice to Dr. Paaren, there was disease of the 
lungs and pleuro, but the manyfarmers pres- 
ent was not willing to receive the verdictas 
pleuro-pneumonia; but Dr. Gladsden said 
they would open another cow, and show the 
disease in acute stage. Uponfurther exami- 
nation of the balance of the herd they were 
afraid to undertake post mostem evidence 
as proof of their diagnosis of the day before, 
and therefore left the herd in quarantine and 
left, promising to return every two weeks and 
examine the herd. Itis now the opinion of 
the majority of the persons present that Pan- 
sie Lassie never had the lung plague whatev- 
er, but the disease was of the non-contagious 
variety, but that it had been so extensively 
reported that she had had the plague, and so 
many cows had been killed which were re- 
ported to have been infected by her, that it 
was due to Dr. Paaren’s reputation that she 
she should go under the sod, and that now it 
is only a question oftime when the quaran- 
tine will be removed. If this disease should 
prove to be the lung plague Mr. Whitson has 
just cause for complaint, for his herd was put 
in quarantine in September and never exam- 
ined by the proper officials till yesterday— 
nearly three months to get the examination— 
and then Mr. Whitson was obliged to write to 
Governor Hamilton calling his attention to 
the facts of the case, and asking an examina- 
tion or removal of the quarantine. 





Pleuro-Pneumonia—its Symptoms, Cause of 
the Disease and Remedy. 


—To attempt a description of the symp- 
toms of a disease so insidious in its nature, 
and the symptoms of which vary so marked- 
ly with the animal attacked, the stage of the 
disease and the circumstances attending a 
given case, is to attempt that which outside a 
scientific treatise on diseases in general, 
should not, and in the nature of things can- 
not exist. We may, however, state some of 
the facts in the history of the disease, a 
knowledge of which may serve to attract the 
attention to an animal which might other- 
wise pass unnoticed until much harm has 
been done. 


Practically, The disease is divisible into 
three stages. The stage of latency or incu- 
bation. During this stage, which varies in 
duration from 10 to 12 days, the conta- 
gium is at work in the system, and may 
give no indication of its presence ex” 
cept that the animal is noticed as not 
doing well, and may or may not have an oc- 
casional cough. In a case of this kind, 
science comes to our assistance, and tells us 
by means of the thermometer, a story to 
which fullest attention must be given. If at 
this time the bulb of a clinical thermometer, 
those tested at Yale being most reliable—be 
introduced into the rectum, the temperature 
which in health does not vary much from 100 
or 101.5° will be found to have risen to 103° 
ormore. How much more does not matter 
as authorities are agreed that any case 
showing a temperature of 102° should be 
suspected, and any case rising above 103° 
should be condemned as diseased. It isun- 
wise for the unprofessional to proceed fur- 
ther, unaided by a veterinarian. Pending 
his decision, the healthy, suspected and dis- 
eased animals should be separated, each 
group from the ether by a distance of not 
less than 300 fect. 

Following the first or incubative stage is 
the second, or active stage. Thisis attended 
—except in quite exceptional cases—by all of 
thesymptoms and signs of activelung dis- 
ease. Pressure applied to the spaces between 
the ribs causesthe animalto shrink, andto 
groan with pain. Cough becomes frequent 
and painful, breathing labored and each ex- 
piration accompanied by a moan. The ani- 
mal stands with fore legs well apart, and 
with head extended, attempts by position to 
give fullest play to the respiratory organs, 
that by so doing every available part of the 
as yet unaffected lung may be called into ac- 
tion to prevent the suffocation which seems: 
andin many casesis, impending. In many 
cases death occurs at thistime. In others, 
and these are not rare, the acute symptoms 
gradually become less acute, the breathing 
and cough are diminished in frequency, and 
lose their painful character. The entire as- 
pect of the animalis changed from one of 
great and painful anxiety to one of compara. 
tive ease. 

In fact the disease is passing into the 


| tralia. 
| cost Australia $43,500,000 in animals destroy 
| ed by plenro-pneumonia, 

| tle-breeders’ Association was held in this city | 


——— 


| may be cited: In 1848 a cow—then in Eng- 
| land—hed what was termeda slight attack. 


In 1850 this cow was sold and wentto Aus- 
In 1873, Or 23 years later, this cow had 


In ' be very cursary allusion which has been 
made to the symptoms ofthis disease, pains 
has not been taken to say that the secretions 
a d excretions are diminished, or that the 
affected animal ceases to feed. These\are 
facts which attend every inflammatory his- 
ease. Again nonote has been made of e 
pnysical signs obtainable by applying e 
ear to the chest wall and by percussing those 
walls. The most impertant and conclusive 
signs are obteinable by these means, but for 
one who is not constantly engagedin their 
practice to attempt making use of them is 
worse than useless, 

Treatment is not to be thought of except 
it be preventive. It should compel the 
slaughter of every diseased—and it properly 
should of every animal exposed to infection 
Inocculation by means of a dilute virus in- 
duces a mild form of the disease, and pro- 
tects against future infection. But when it 
was discovered, as it has been by the French 
in the veterinary school at Alfort, that an 
inocculated animal may communicate a vir- 
ulent form of the disease, the operation lost 
some of its attractions. Destruction, then 
isthe only treatment, and it should be im- 
mediate and complete. Quarantine and 
inoculation are words which mean little ex- 
cept as they tell that where either is prac- 
ticed, there is the disease given a home, and 
one more hazard added to those which al 
ready threaten one of our great industries- 
—Dr. F. E. Rice, Hartford, Ct. 





The Steer Crop. 


—The shipping season is drawing to a close 
andina few weeks almost ali New Mexico 
steers will have been maixeted. Fora num- 
ber of reasons this year has not been satis- 
factory to territorial shippers, the main 
cause being the unfavorable market. Another 
reason, and which practically explains the 
low prices which have prevailed at Kansas 
City and other markets, was the poor condi- 
tion of many of the beeves shipped. Unripe 
steers were rushed into market and the re- 
sult may be imagined. 

While a number of steers turned out by 
breeders this year were of good quality and in 
fair condition, still we think that every ranch- 
man will acknowledge that the mujority of 
beeves marketed were not fit to ship. This 
one fact, we think, should go further toward 
convincing the skeptical that the ranges are 
full stocked than any other argument which 
could be offered. If grass was so plenty then 


nothing will put on flesh like plenty of good 
rich grass. If the prices received this year 
for three year-old steers are to be a criterion 
tor future values it will pay our cattle-grow- 
ers better to sell steers attwo years. 

Aseparate steer range, where beeves could 
range quietly without being worked or jam- 
med around, might improve matters and give 
us fat grass beef for market, but should the 
present system of bunching all classes of 
cattle together be continued then it is the 
opinion of the Stock Grower that the best thing 
for New Mexicocattlemen to dois to follow 
the example of our Texas neighbors and sel? 
the young steers.x—New Mexico Stock Grow- 
er, 


Mad Itch. 


—As an evidence of the way our sons are 
being educated for farm life, we take the fol- 
lowing on the above subject from the Stu- 
dents Farm Journal, edited by the Horticul- 
tural Association of the Iowa Agricultural 
College: 

“The name ot the disease probably comes 


makes, apparently for the purpose of reliey- 
ing anitch. But mad itch is not an itch, 
the skin is inno way affected and the wild 
bunting, scratching and tearing around of 
the beast is due to severe internal pain. It 
occurs in cattle, which animals, as is well 
known are supplied with four stomachs. 
First the paunch or rumen; second the reti- 
culm, a mere foldin the rumen; third the 
omasum or to avoid hard names, simply the 
third stomach; fourth, the true stomach, 
where ordinary digestion takes place. 

The third stomach consists of a number of 

folds parallel to each other, supplied with 
roughened surfaces. These glide upon each 
other, reducingthe food toa perfect pulp 
and indeed it must possess this consistency 
before it can pass through. Sometimes this 
portion of the alimentary canal becomes 
filled and clogged up with dry indigestih’ 
matter. This state of affairs produce { 
symptoms known as the mad itch. 1 
animal may fallinto a coma or stupor anu 
die in this condition if not relieved, or he 
may become crazy. They run about regard- 
less of obstacles, often running themselves 
out by their exertions. 
One of the most potent causesis found in 
the practice of allowing cattle to run with 
hogs in that season ofthe year when corn- 
stalks are fea. The hogs chew the fodder 
until all the juice is extracted, then eject the 
residue in the shape of a small compact 
bunch. These boluses consist of dry, indi- 
gestible woody fiber. Unfortunately cattle 
have a great relish for these and will eat 
them greedily even when they have lain for 
several days. It can readily be seen with 
what difficulty this stuff would be reduced 
to pulp. This,if notso reduced, lodges in 
the third stomach and the above symptoms 
arise. However, this condition does not 
come on suddenly but gradually if the fav- 
orable condition continues. The poor beast 
generally dies from the severe pummelling 
it receives in its mad career. The first thing 
to do in treatment,is to obtaina thorough 
action from the bowels; two or three pounds 
of Epsom salts will not be too much, or.@ 
quart of raw linseed oil. Allow him to 
drink asmuch water as possible, or if he 
refuses, force him to partake with a stomach 
pump. Asthe mass is wetted and softened 
it gradually passes through and relief is ob- 
tained. A. 8S. H. 





Dr. Salmon on his way home from Chicago 
attended the slaughter and post mortem of 
the cow recently mentioned as under quaran- 
tine in this city, with supposed pleuro-pheu- 
monia. Drs. Fair, Yonkerman and Stuart 
were present and assisted in the examination 
The result showed a chronic case of pleuro- 
pneumonia, but the appearance rather fa- 
vored the view thatthe disease was produced 
by local causes; at least Dr. Salmon says the 


typical cases of contagious pleuro-pneu- 
monia. 

This from the Ohio Farmer is an excellent 
sample of work by the expert Veterinarians. 
A chronic case of pleuro-pneumonia produced 
by local causes!!! 








Do You Wish to Buy a Fine 


Silver Plated CASTER, 

Silver Plated BUTTER DISH, 

Silver Plated KNIFE, 

Silver Plated ICE PITCHER, 

Silver Plated Cup, 

Silver Plated GOBLET, 

Silver Plated CAKE STAND, 

Silver Plated BERRY BowL, 

Silver Plated TEA SET? 

If so, it will pay you to send 81x CENTS for 
postage for the magnificently illustrated 
catalogue of the 





third or chronic stage. In this stage none 
but the expert may hope to detect the 
existence of the disease. As anevidence of 








be prepared and mounted for preservation. 


the harm such an animal may do, this case 


MERMOD & JACCARD JEWELRY CO., 
Fourth and Locust Sts., St. Louis, Mo., 
Andlearn at what low prices they sell the 
beautiful goods there illustrated. 


the beef should all have been prime fat, as ° 


from the frantic efforts the afflicted animm _ 








appearance was not such as isfoundin the _ 
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Stallions Advertised. 

Clay Cuyler, J. V. Stryker, Jerseyville, Ills 

Monitor, 0. D. Colman, St. Louis, Mo. 
“Sprague Pilot, H. L. Dousman, Prairie 
du-Chien, Wis. 

Wolfort’s Hambletonian, 
man, Prairie-du-Chien, Wis. 

Prince Julian, H.L. Dousman, Prairie. 
du-Chien. 


H. L. Dous- 





More horse notes are wanted for the norse 
department of the RURAL WORLD. Such as 
are published from time to time from “Occ:- 
sional,” are very good models and will be 
very acceptable. We believe no agricultural 
paper keeps up a better department for those 
nterests in breeding and raising horses, thar 
the RURAL WORLD. We have hundreds of 
readers that could send us notes and artices 
from time to time, that would be read with 
interest and profit. Millions of dollars are in- 
vested in every State in horses,and their value 
by proper care and improved breeding 
may be doubled. It does not pay to raise 
scrub horses. Like everything else, choice 
animals command ready sales and high 
prices, All should resolve to raise such. Talk 
the matter overin the RURAL WORLD. Get 
up an interest in improved breeds. Write 
about the best way of feeding, breaking» 
training, marketing. The Horse interest of 
the West shall have all needed space. 


We had the pleasure of receivinga calla 
few days ago from H. L. Dousman, Esq., of 
the Artesian Stock Farm, Prai:ie Du Chien, 
Wisconsin. Mr. D. is here visiting friends, 
and will remain several days. He informs 
us that the stock he purckased in Kentuckv, 
at the time cf our visit, has arrived at Prairie 
du Chien in fine order, and is highly satis- 
factory. We shall,in a short time, givea 
list of his purchases. We see by the papers 
that Mr. Dousman has been elected President 
of the Wisconsin Association of Trotting 
Horse Breeders. He will make an efficient 
and popular officer, as heisa manof great 
force of character, of iron firmness, strict in- 
tegrity, scrupulous honesty, and will deal out 
justice withuut fear or partiality. The asso- 
ciation is intended to advance the legitimate 
interests of breeders of trotting horses, and 
to hold such meetings and open such stakes, 
and offer such purses, as May seem advisable 
in the State. 





What Son of Geo. Wilkes to Breed ty? 


We are asked which is the best son of Geo. 
Wilkes to breed to? Where there are so many 
excellent sons itis difficult to say which is the 
best, or which will prove the best s,fre of trot- 
ters. When in Kentucky we saw several sons 
ofthat distinguished stallion, and none of 
them pleased us any better than Alcyone, 
owned by the estate of the late Dr. A. S. Tal- 
bert, of Lexington, Ky. He is more stylish 
than most of the sons of George Wilkes. 
Althoughja young horse with little training he 
has a record of 2:27, and trial of 2:22:54 and if 
kept out of the stud for one season would 
show much below 2:20 we have no doubt. 
Then he has shown Lis ability to get trotters 
—his two-year-old daughter, Silverone, hay- 
ing trotted the past season in 2:463g. In judg- 
ing the merits of a stallion to transmit speed 
his inheritance should be closely studied. Of 
course all the sons of George Wilkes have the 
same sire and in that respect stand on the 
same basis. The difference in the quality, 
then, must depend upon dams. Which of his 
sons has the best dam? Which has produced 
trotters with the most certainty,andgiven the 
greatest number of prizes with the least num- 
The answer to these questions 
is Alma Mater by Mambrino Patchen, out of a 
thoroughbred mare by imported Australian. 
She is the dam of the stallion Alcantara, by 
George Wilkes, record, 2:23; of Alcyone by 
Geo. Wilkes, record, 2:27; of Arbiter by Ad 
ministrator, trial, 2:25; of Almeta by Almont, 
record, 2:30; of Alline by Belmont, trial, 2:32; 
of Alicia by Geo. Wilkes, 2:29: The oldest of 
these is but 8 years, and really there is none 
of them but that in proper condition could 
show better records. What other dam in the 
world has been such a producer. Alma Ma- 
ter wasts prepotent in imparting speed to 
her progeny as Geo. Wilkes was, and even 
with more uniformity. It seems tous then if 
speed is the desired object it cannot be ob- 
tained with greater certainty from a son 
of George Wilkes than when heiscoupled with 
cha dam as Alma Mater. And when in 
.entucky we found that many ofthe trotting 
horse breeders were of the same opinion, and 
predicted that Alcyone would have a large 
season the coming year. We saw his two- 
year-old daughter Silverone, 2:26'4, and she 
has size ard substance and is a daughter that 
would do credit to any stallion and her only 
trainer hasbeen a colored man! What might 
notsuch an artist as Splan, Doble, Bair, Mace 
bave accomplished with her? And Alcyone 
has others of his getthat will makea grand 
showing another year. Itissafeto breed to 
him. 





Veterinary Stable Charts. 


We have received, and have examined with 
some care, a veterinary chart, sent us by the 
Humphrey’s Medicine Co., 109 Fulton St., New 
York. It seems to us admirably adapted for 
the use for which it isintended. It is a chart 
on cloth, mounted on rollers, 18x22 inches, 
and designed to be hung in the stable, har- 
ness room or any suitable place for ready 
consultation for the diseases and treatment 
of horses. It contains a figure and all the 
points of the horse, and, in separate sections, 
the diseases and treatment of the animal ac- 
cording to th.» Specific Homeopathic System 
of the learned doctor. 

A chart of this kind possesses great advan- 
tages, for ready reference, over a book, as it 
places at once under the eye, the prominent 
symptoms of each disease, so that similar 
diseases and symytoms may be compared 
and mistakes thereby avoided. The treat- 
ment is simple, easily administered and cer- 
tainly humane, and as ourreaders are proba- 
bly aware, is receiving a wide popularity and 
deserved seccess. These charts are, we un- 
derstand, sent free on application to the 
Humphreys’ Company above named, and 
certainly deserve a place in every well ap- 
| pointed stable. 

5 





Thy-English Shire Horse Association. 


Im two late issues of the RURAL WORLD 
* there have been published notices concerning 
the formation of an American Association to 
register the English Shire Horse, and as we 
considered the idea tobea good one gave 
prominence to the notice, and an endorse- 
ment wishing success to the gentlemen hav- 
ing the matter in charge. 

During the past week, certain rumors have 
come to this office which give the idea that 
one or two of the importers of the Shire 
horses are not working in unison with the 
other gentlemen in opening a Shire Horse 
Stud Book, that shall be open to all breeders 
and importers, as are the registers of horses 
or cattle of other associations, but propose 
to open asemi-private register which being 
hedged around with many restrictions would 
not be of public service, as the book would be 
under the control of a small, clique of men 
who could make arbitary rules, if they so 
chose, to suit themselves and so not be able 
to command the confidence of the public, 
which is so essential insuch an enterprise. 
Even should the gentlemen in charge be the 
most honorable in intent, the fact woud re- 


Pree l 
| main before the public that the book was| 
| in charge of so small a number, that confi- 


dence could not be extended to it, to that | 
extent which could be commanded by an) 
association. At the meeting held in Chicago | 
on the 4th ult., there were five gentlemen 
appointed as acommittee to get subscrip- 
tions. These were Geo. E. Brown, of Aurora, 
Ill.; J. H. Truman, of Bushnell, Ill.; Chas. 
Burgers, of Winona, Ill., E. W. Bayler, of 
Washington, IJl.,and F.C. Warren, of Fox 
Lake, Wis. Of these five there are four who 
are working together for the association, and 
one—J. H. Truman, who is the dissenting 
member. 

The four gentlemen who are working to- 
gether are well known as importers of the 
English Shire Horse, and are in every particu- 
lar, responsible. They have issued a circular 
on this subject, and the many answers re- 
ceived demonstrate that the association will 
soon be formed. Mr. Geo. E. Brown, of 
Aurora, Ill, is Chairman of this committee, 
and will answer any inquiries addressed to 
him. 


Horse Notes from McLean “County, Ills. 


Cou. COLMAN: Mr. H. 8. MeDowel!, the 
well known harness maker of Bloomington, 
had the misfortune last Satutday, to lose by 
death, his gray trotting mare, the cause of 
which is unknown. She had been in training 
al] the season up to Sept. lst, when he sent 
her up to “ Towanda Meadows,” near Towan- 
da, to have a run at grass, and had just got 
her home about two weeks ago, intending to 





“Me.” is a heavy one, as she was véry fast, | 
and had repeatedly shown close to 2:20, | 
On last Saturday Mr. I. H. Light shipped | 
two of as fine car loads of grade Normans as 
ever left Bloomington for Chicago. They | 
weighed from 1400 to 17/0 Ibs., and cost Mr, } 
Light over $200 a head here in Bloomington. 
Messrs. Newgass & Ripley, of Chicago, were | 
in Bloomington last Saturday, and pur- | 
chased a trotter of I. H. Light. He is a Gold- | 
dust, and with little handling has shown close | 
to 2:30. | 
Mr. Alden Goldsmith, of Orange county, | 
N. Y., has taken his trotting stallions, John 
Bright and Castelar, home. While here they | 
were in charge of W. C. Hodge & Co., of N. | 
Main street, Bloomington. | 
Mr. “L. S. Rupert, proprietor of Daciana | 
stock farm, has bought of Mr. Drum, of Ver- | 
sailles, Ky., a two-year-old stallion by Strath- | 
lan 2:21%. 1st dam by Belmont, 2nd dam by | 
Alexander’s Edwin Forrest, 3rd dam by Pilot | 
jr. This youngster is royally bred and ought 
to trot fast. He will be allowed to serve a 
few choice mares next season, when he will | 
be put in training. OCCASIONAL. 





Question as to Barrenness. 


—L. ©, R. and T. L. Jr. are conversing 
about old Huntress (by Volunteer), record 
3:20%, and three miles in7:2144. L. C. R. claims 
that she isa barren mare, because her owner 
a skillful breeder, has thoroughly tested her 
to his stallions for three or four years with- 
out getting afoal from her, although he used 
all the arts known to breeders. T.L., Jr, 
claims this does not constitute barrenness. 
Answer.—In answering a question of this kind 
it would be necessary to carry your mind’s 
eye through physiological and biological 
changes to that extent, in order to 
arrive at definite conclusions that 
weare afraid it would try your patience 
to the utmost and prove, perhaps, uninterest 
ing. Yet a knowledge of the changes occur- 
ring, and the conditions requisite, are neces- 
sary in order to intelligently weigh the evi- 
dence for and against the question proposed 
for our consideration. We will simplify as 
much as possible by stating that the external 
organs are concerned principally in the actof 
copulation, the vagina having a double part 
to perform: first the channel through which 
the vitilizing fluid reaches the ovum and also 
the channelthrough which the foostus passes 
during parturition. The internal organs oh 
the part of the mare |, e., the uterus, fallopian 
tubes, and ovaries are concerned principally 
during gestation. The oyary furnishes the 
germ from which new being is developed, the 
fallopian tube receives the germ and conveys 
it down and intothe uterus. Inthe uterus 
the fecundated germ obtains the nutritive 
material necessary for its subsequent growth 
and development. From the above it will be 
seen that the spermatic fluid containing sper 
matozo, must come in contact with the 
ovum; that there must be sufficient vitality 
to impregnate, which would depend on the 
male, and that there must be the conditio.s 
requisite onthe partofthe mare to retain 
and nourish the impregnated ovum up to the 
end of life in utero. It is true that, under or- 
dinary circumstances impregnation is the re- 
sult of copulation, but there are conditions 
dependent on changes in either sex, or per- 
haps both, and are not always recognizable, 
or, at least, capable of demonstration, that 
may for atime prevent fruitful intercourse. 
Yet, it would not be wise to lay the blame to 
either, without some more tangible reason 
than conjecture. Age alone does not always 
prevent. We have an instance in point, 
where, at the ageof twenty-seven years, a 
mare brought forth a healthy colt, although 
she had not been fruitful for a numberof 
years. Fromthe above methods of reasoning 
you will see the utter impossibility for us to 
decide, either for or against, without more 
positive proof.—Spirit of the Times. 





Value of Ponies. 

—Everyone visiting England, says Col. M. 
C. Weld, must be struck with the number of 
ponies in constant use, not as ladies’ and 
children’s pets and playthings, but put to 
steady, light road work. Of course they are 
not adapted to hard labor and heavy draft,ex- 
cept in mines and peculiar situations, and in 
such one rarely seesthem. They are, how- 
ever, usedin many lines in preference to 
mules and donkeys, to which they are supe 
rior on account of their quickness, willing 
ness, and docility. Singly or in pairs they are 
used for business by tradespeople, by farm 
ers, market men, and others; in the towns 
for the delivery of orders by butchers, green 
grocers, and all that class of dealers, and in 
the country for all sorts of errands and 
“hacking around.” Many ofof them are well 


adapted to pleasure driving, and are exten- | 


sively employed. They are often speedy, 
taking a four-minute gait and keeping it up, 
and somehow they seem to require less care 
than horses—less bianketing, less attention 
to keep them out of draughts when warm 
and allthat. They have relatively better 
feet, for, whilethe horn of the hoofis no 


Other complaints; while others are provided 
with a long and thick coat of hair, that pro- | 
tects them against cold but not wet, 
therefore are not so readily effected by ex- | 
treme changes of weather. 


and | - 


and Berkshire Swine. 
Winter pasture is best for horses where the | ington Lad at head of herd. 


_ BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY. | 


HORTHORN CATTLE.—J. F. Finley, Breck 
enridge, Mo., breeder of Shorthorn Cattle 
Imported Kirklev- 
Stock for sale at 


legs are to be improved, while spring or sum- | ll times 


mer pasture is best for the renovation of 
the general health. The barrenness of pas- 
ture in winter keeps the carcass light, and | 
improves the legs. Horses that have be | 
come “‘gaunted” up, as the phrase Is, or that 
have little appetite, are really benefitted by 


although capable of supporting life, has no | 


laxative or medicative qualities to change } H’ 


the action of the system. 
should be kept in warm stables, and fed with | 
roots and cutfeed. Others again, that have | 
become stiffened in their joints, or subject | 
to swollen legs,are often times almost entirely 
recovered by a winter’s run at pasture, when } 
good sheds or stabling are provided for | 
them, against the night air and storms,— 
Tribune Farmer. | 

—Many horses areinthe babit of striking 
witb one leg against another; and much of 
ingenuity has been exercised to provide 
a remedy for the troublesome practice. Both 
the fore and hind legs are subject to. it, the | 
latter, perhaps most frequently; but in them 
it is confined to the fetlock joint, whereas in 
the fore legs, the horse may either hit the 
fetlock, the leg just above the pastern, or 
just under the knee, where it is called a 





action. ' 


It is desirable, before appiying a remedy to | 


which strikes; whether the shoe or the foot, 
and, if the latter, what part of it. 


This is more particularly the case with young 
horses; others cutfrom a faulty conforma- 


wold sheep. 
the coolness of the atmosphere fines and | head of herd. Prices reasonable. 


and breeders, Independence, Mo. 
winter pasture, as the grass at that season, | tlon of their herds is invited. 


Such horses | ence,Mo. Craggs, Barringtons, Harts, 
Acombs, &. Kirklevington Duke 2d 32980 at 


AMES H. PARKER, Columbia, Mo., breeder 
of Shorthorn cattle, Southdown and Cots- 
Grand Duke of Sharon 29739 at | 


EREFORD AND ABERDEEN - ANGUS 
CATTLE—Gudgell & Simpson, importers 
An inspec- 


GH CLASS BATES CATTLE, bred and 
for sale by M. W. Anderson, Independ- 
laces 


head of herd. | 


cattle Viscount Oxford 7th, 49489, Imp., and 
Grand Duke of Clark, Jr., head the herd. 


| City, breeder of pure bred Shorthorn Cattle 
of the highest type. 
Farm adjoins the town. 


| HENAULT TODD, Fayette, Mo., breeder 


and Abram Duke of Sharon at head of herd. 








ILLR. & JUNIOR K. KING, Peabody, 
Marshall, Mo., breeders of Short-horn 


T. HEARNE, Lee’s Summit, Mo., on Mo. 
« Pacific R. R., 24 miles east of Kansas 


Herd numbers 100 head. 


of Shorthorn Cattle, Sharon-Geneva 53872 





shire and Cotswold sheep—anything in t 
ascertain, if possible, the cause and the part | herd for sale. 
Many | a 
| horses strike from weakness, and cease to 40 | fit for service and bull calves 
so when they gain strength and conditior. | sonable prices. Premium herd St. Louis Fair | Lord Clapham, No. 386. Choice animals of 
| 1883 
eg | 





OLSTEIN CATTLE. Gus. HEAD, Alton 
Junction, Ill., breeder of Holstein Cattle, 


Poland China Hogs, Bronze Turkeys, Lang- 

shan and Plymouth Rock Fowls and Collfe | 
Dogs. 
use her on the road this winter. The loss to speedy cut, fromits occurring chieflyin fast | -~— 


Eggs and Chicks in season, 


B. SCOTT, Sedalia, Mo., breeder of Short | 
« Horn Cattle, Poland China hogs, ag 4 
ne | 





Send for catalogue. 








bred and the best butter families. 


Bull, | 


tion of the limbs, which are sometimes too | Animals properly shipped and delivered at | 


close to each other; again the toe is turned 

too much out or In. When turned in, the} 

strike is usually just under the knee. 
The objects to be kept in view in shoeing 


which strikes, which if generally that por- | 
tion of the foot between thetoe andthe in- | 


side quarter—sometimes the inside quarter | ——— 


itself, but very rarely the heels of the shoe. | 
If the horse turns his toe in, in all probability | 
he wears the inside ofthe shoe most; if so, it | 
should be made much thicker than the out: | 


side ; if the contrary, the outside heel snould | egtalogue. 
The shoe should be leveled | iana, Mo. 


be the thicker. 
| off on the inside quarter, which should also | 
be free from nafls. | 
| In the hind legs we often find a three-quar- 
| ters shoe will prevent striking, when other 
plans, fail, for here the striking part is not so 

fai forward as in the fore legs, so that the re- 

moval ofthe iron together from the inside 
quarter willoften accomplish the aim. It 
| happens that no pian will prevent interfer - 
| ing, and then the only recourse is the boot or 
the pad.—Indiana Farmer. 
—Water constitutes at least two-thirds of the 
| animal’s weight, and should be supplied a3 
least three times daily and before eating. An- 
imals having constant access to water con- 
|; Sume far ‘ess than those watered occasionally 
| Its importance can be imagined from the fol- 
| lowing Itis universally present in all the 
tissues and fluids of the body, abundantin the 
| blood and secretions that new substances are 
| introduced into the body and old ingredients 
discharged. Al! solid substances in the body 
assume a fluid form for the time being; water 
is therefore an essential ingredient, for it 
holds solid materialsin solution, and enables 
them to pass andrepass through the animal 
frame; it is an ingredient of the solids. Mus- 
cle and cartilage exposed to the heat lose 
water by evaporation, diminish in size and 
weight, and become dense and stiff; even 
bones and teeth lose water in this way. In all 
these solid and semi-solid tissues the water 
they contain is useful by giving them their 
special consistency; thus a tendon is white, 
glistening and opaque, though very strong 
| and flexible, if its water is expelled by evapo- 
| ration it becomes yellow, shriveled, semi- 
transparent, inflexible, and unfit for perform- 
ing its mechanical functions. The same 
thing is true of skin, muscles, cartilages, ete. 

Water Isall derived from without, taken as 
| drink andfood. The necessity of a frequent 
| and plentiful supply is therefore evident, as 
| it modifies the systemic temperature and acts 
as atonic, refrigerant, etc. Much ignorant 
prejudice exists as to its use, particularly 
among horsemen, in consequence of which 
poor animals suffer severely from thirst; and 
the animal liberally supplied at proper and 
short intervals does its work with greater 
ease, and lasts longer, than one deprived of 
this constitutional requirement of such a 
necessary element. 

—A correspondent of an English paper 
gives the foilowing sensible advice to pur- 
chasers of brood mares: They should com- 

mence their inspection at the ground and 

work upward. This is a good plan, as some- 
| times a buyer is attracted by a showy-topped 

animal, with a fine symmetrical outline, and 
| is so fascinated that he neglects the more im- 

portant points—the feet and legs. A brood 
; mare should be young and vigorous; her con- 
| stitution no& mpaired by continuous years 

of excessive toil and hard feeding. Worn- 
| Out mares are not suitable to breed from. 
| Mares should have good, tough, open feet, 
; the pasterns strong, but not too perpen- 
| dicular. The cannon bone should be short, 
flat and broad from the side-view, with a 
| flinty appearance. The hocks and knees 
broai, the latter from the front and the 
| former from a side view ; thighs and arms big 
| andmuscular. She should possess a good 
| chest and crest, with a clean-cut head; the 

eyes lively, indicating docility and pluck; 

the neck fairly ‘ong and set well into the 
| shoulders, which should not be upright but 
| slanting. She should net be short-backed— 
amare with length and room about her usual- 
| ly breeds the largest ana best foals. Theribs 
| 
{ 








should be well sprung from the back-bone, 
and deep both before and back, the quarters 
long and not drepping behind. They should 
be broad on top, tail well set on and loins 
well arched; but above all, it is essential she 
| Should be sound, No mare should be bred 
from thatis a roarer or broken-winded, or 
| has side or ring-bones, bog or bone spavins, 

weak feet, badly shaped hocks, or calf-knees. 
| Another matter which requires attention ts 
the animal’s temper, the offspring often tak- 
| ing after the temper of the dam. The im- 


doubt fully as hard as that of horses, if not | portance, therefore, of selecting a quiet 
Aner and harder, the wear and tear of use on ; tempered mare of sound constitution for 
pavedor macadamized roads cannot be | breeding purposes is apparent, and though 
nearly so great; hence it is rare to find ponies | last not least, a mare should go straight and 
with unsound feet. in size the ponies vary | square in her action, as itis necessary in all 
greatly, the common range being from 1é to | cases, for whatever purpose they are used, 
134 or 14 hands. If larger, horses are calied | that mares should have a good walking and 





“cobs” in England of the blocky, pony 
build, and are trom 14 to 14% or iS hands. Of 
this class we have a good number in this 
country now, but, of course, they may be 
improved in quality. ‘ 





Horse Notes. 


—Every horse turned out for winter grazing 
should have a shed, well protected from the 
north, west and east and well littered with 
straw, to which he can resort whenever he 
desires rest or protection from the cold and 
wet. Ifno shed be provided, then the horse 
should be taken into the stable every night, 
All horses are not benefitted by a run at win- 
ter pasture; some, on account of their thin 
skin and delicate constitutions, rendering 
exposure to cold productive of coughs and 


| trotting action. Itis next to impossible to 
get a horse possessing as many good quali- 
ties and as few bad ones as one would wish, 
| but it is well to remember that a mare should 
| be free from all hereditary diseases to be 
| suitable for breeding purposes. It would, 
| therefore, be well to have the opinion of a 
| veterinary surgeon as to the perfect sound- 
ness of a mare intended for the stud. Of 
course, itis not intended that breedeis should 
only put to the stud mares up to the standard 
described—the object is to point out what is 
desirable in amare, so that when an oppor- 
tunity to change offers, suitable mares can be 
provided to replace objectionable ones. 








Christmas Cards from 5 cts Up. 
See the immense stock of the MERMOD & 
JACCARD JEWELRY CoO., 4TH & LocuST STS. 
and the low prices at which they sell them. 





| depotin St. Louis, 
| Jefferson Co. Mo. 


to select from. 
such horses must be to remedy the faulty ac- | Bremen geese and Plymouth Rock fowls. 
| tion, andto remove, if possible, the part | — aOR pe: 


| pure Jerseys, grade ours (milk cows), 
r 


} 
| 


H. W. Douglass, Pevely, | 


R. H. B. BUTTS, Louisiana, Pike county, | 
Mo., breeder of Jersey cattle. Fifty head 
Send for catalogue. Also 





ERKSHIRES—N.H. Gentry, Sedalia, Mo., 

breeder of Berkshire hogs, Merino sheep 
and high-grade Short-horn cattle, 
V. P. BLOCK, Aberdeen Farm, Pike Co. 

- Mo., breeder of pure and high-bred 
Percherons by imported Napoleon Bonaparte 
and Bismarck, Champion Almack Trotters, 
white Yorkshire an@é Berkshire pigs. Send for 
Address Prairiesville or Louis- 





BELL & SON, Summerville, Texas coun- 
« ty, Mo., breeders of pure Spanish Merino 
sheep. Choice ewes and rams at wholesale 


and retail, 
G B. BOTHWELL, Breckenridge, Mo., has 1,100 

* Merino rams for sale. 250 of them are register- 
ed. Hisseven best stock rams shear from 27 lbs. to 33 
lbs., weigh from 145 lbs. to 180 Ibs. 








ERINO SRKKP—H. V. Pugsley, Platts- 
burg, Clinton county, Mo., breeder of 
seers Merino sheep. Stubby 440 stands 
at head of flock. Callor write. 
Joy of recorded Spanish Merino 
Sheep. Woolly Head 2d, (695) at head of 
flock. Choice Rams for sale. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. A. F. WILLMARTH & CO., Ells- 


worth Kas. 
R C. PEW, Prairieville, Pike count 

. importer and breeder of Cotswold 
Shropshire sheep. Ewes and 
ages for sale. Correspondence solicited. 





Mo. 
and 





P 8. ALEXANDER, Lone Jack, Mo., tm- 
+ porter and breeder of Cotswold sheep. 
Satisfac on guaranteed. Call or write. 





4 C. LIPPITT, Shenandoah, fowa, breeder 
- of and dealer in American Merino sheep. 





rams of all} 


| oom 
(e. ~— WHITE HOGS. H. W. Tonkins, 
improved Chester White pigs. 

at reasonable prices. Sh 

|T 


Barrett's, Mo.Pac.Ry. 


| ages. 


ST, LOUIS, 
| 
| Missouri. 


St. Louis County Breeders, | 


Fenton, St. Louis County, Mo., breeder of 
Stock for sale | 


p from St. Louis. 


C. CAMPBELL, Breeder of Holstein Cattle, | 
* Manchester,S8t. LouisCo., Mo. Rallroad station, 
Inspection of stock invited. 
Jersey Cattle —Shetiand Ponies — Al) | 
Both sexes. Best families. Ali colors. 

THOS. T. TURNER, | 
706 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 


| R, R, Foster, | Regiered Jersey Catt - 


»z8., Which included every mature cow in the herd that we had owned long enough to make: 


—AND— 
YORKSHIRE SWINE. 





| St. Clair County, Ills., Breeders, 


by JOS, E. MILLER, I élleville, Ill. 


} 
| 


| a 





OLSTEIN CATTLE, 100 
Shropshire Shee 





Breeder, Belleville, lls, 


Breeder, Freeburg, Ills. 


OUTHDOWN SHEEP, Berkshire Pigs and | 
High Grade Shorthorns. J. M. SCOTT, 


a ige 13 j 

————— | per week. The entire original imported N+ theiland Family of seven heifers of one tamily 

ead in the herd. | five of them two » 

bred and imported | “The last is a family record.” 
| This is the class of cattle with which to found a herd. 

| fore buying. 


FIOLSTHIN CATTLE. 







of 
al 
jre 


2i 
Mhe 
15 


ape 





‘ 


ee ha 


i ere 
* eac 


a year’s record, excepting one kept for family use. 
| June last flve mature cows, the entire lot averaging 15,621 Ibs., 1 2-5 ozs. 
Netherland family, five of them 2-years-olé and two 3 years old, averaged 11,556 lbs. 12 
This last is a family record. 
equal number of cows, by any herd. 


BUTTER RECORDS.—9 cows average 17 Ibs., 5 
lbs.,43 40zs. per week. 11 heifers 2-yes 
ear olds and two three-year 
The above recor 


Prices reasonable. Send for catal 


bred by this firm. 


by cows in this herd, which ave 


age of 


“°" 3-year-olds averaged 12,388 Ibs.. 
w-.,,On April Ist, 1884, ten cows in this herd 


Not \one of these records bas ever been equaled with am. 








More than 1750 Holsteins inported ane? 
600 now on hand 
choice quality and breeding. 
lthe deep-milking families of Ameries 
presented. Over 30 yearly recorda 1 

15 ozs. peryear, at an average 
41-2 years. In 1881 our outiead 


rd of mature cows averaged 14,164 l6e.,. 
ozs. In 1882 our entire herd of eight 





2 Ibs., 


0 0iS.— 





d made records from 14,000 to 18,000 1 Bs. 
th, the average being 15,608 lbs. 8 1 


We milked through the y: ar ending in» 
Seven heifersof. the 
5 ozm& 


1-2 ozs. per week, 8 heifers 3 years old aver» 
ar-oids and younger averaged l0lbs 8 ozm 


olds, avera: ed 11,546 Ibs. 10-50z per w 
ds are a sufficient guarantee of superiority. 
START RIGHT. See for yourself be- | 
ogue and examine pedigrees. ‘ 
SMITHS & POWELL, 
Lakeside Stock Farm, Syracuse, N. ¥. 





ERSEY CATTLE, Southdown Sheep and 
Plymouth Rock Fowls. JOSEPH P. SMITH, 


C\HORT-HORN CATTLE, Percheron Horses 


Breeder, Belleville, Ills 
FAne Y PIGEONS! Choice English Carriers 
| 


bins and White Fantails fur sale by L 
WENIGE, Belleville, Ils. 


Seven first premiums, including aged | both sexes for sale. 
| Cow, three-year old Cow, two-year o] 
| Sweepstakes on Cows, Herd premiums, ete. | — 


and Berkshire Pigs. WM. J. MILLER, | 


Black Barbs, Red Jacobins, White Jaco- 


uw. | 





\XFORD DOWN SHEEP, Guernsey Cattle, | 
Plymouth Rock and White Leghorn Fowls, 


i | White Holland Turkeys and Pekin Ducks, I| 
ERSEY CATTLE, highly and fashiona."v | call special attention to my fine flock of 75 | 
Bu. 3| head of Oxford Down Sheep, atthe head of | 
for sale atrea | whichis the celebrated prize winner, imported 


“DR. W. A. PRATT, 


IMPORTER AND BREEDER OF 








HOLSTEIN CATTLE. 


100 to 150 head constantly on hand. Send for | 


descriptive circular. 
DR. W. A. PRATT , Elgin,Il 


BROOKBANK HERD 


—OFr— 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE, 


= 





Champio n Herd of 1883 First at Minneapo- 
lis, Des Moines, Chicago and St. Louis. First 


at Lowa and Kansas state Fairsin 184. We 
offer for sale animals of all ages, as choice as 
can be bred or imported. Largest milk and 
butter records. Send for catalogue. Never 
by a Holstein until you examine this herd. 
€ sure and see us, 
THOMAS B. WALES, JR., & SON. 
Iowa City, lowa. 
Mention RuRAL WORLD. 


S. S. MANN & SON, 


ELGIN, (LLINOIS, 








Size, constitution and amount of cleansed 
wool a specialty. Stock rams for sale. 





«pure Victoria swine. Satisfaction guar 
anteed. Inquiries promptly answered. 





D W. McCQUITTY, breeder of Merino sheep, 
« Berkshire swine and high class Poultry, 
Hughesville, Pettis Co., Mo. Has 400 rams 
ready for this year’s service. 


w. ASHBY, Calhoun, Mo. Breeder Pure 
« English Berkshires. Write. 











R. ABRAM NEFF, Arrow Rock, Saline 

county, Mo., breeder of Short-horn cat- 

tle. Cnanthe’s Duke, 42276, and Prince of 
Springdale, Vol. 26th, at head of herd, 


H's? CLASS POULTRY, Plymouth Rocks, 
Black Javas, Partridge Cochins, Brown 
and White Leghorns, 8S, S. Hamburgs, Hou- 
dans, Bronze and White Holland Turkeys 
and Pekin Ducks. Stock for sale. Eggs th 
season. Miss Alice Fisher, Hanna City, Peo- 
ria County, Il. 





ERINO SHEEP and Light Brahma 

fowls, all of the best strains. R. 
T. McCulley & Bro., Lee’s Summit, Mo. 
Prices reasonable. . 





IRAM SEVERY, Leland, Ill, breeder of 
thoroughbred and grade Holstein cattle. 
Prices low. Send for catalogue. 





J W. BLACKFORD, Bonaparte, Iowa, Breed- 

eer and arece of Pure, Recorded Poland 
China Swine of best strains. Correspondence 
or Prices reasonable. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 





UROC, or JERSEY RED HOGs,and Large English 

Berkshire Plymouth Rock Fowls,all of the very 

best breed, for sale by W. LEONARD REID, Sandy 

Bridge, Jefferson Co., Mo. N.B. A fine lot of very 

early Pigs, now. Eggs for Hatching, $1.50 per sett- 

ing as). ze few tine Cockerels, $2.00 each, delivered 
in South St. Louis. Write. 


UROC, OR JERSEY RED SWINE, bred and 

for sale by Dr. G. H. Donaldson, Breck- 
enridge, Mo. For history and price-list ad- 
dress as above. 











B J. FILE, Hillsboro, lll., breeder of 
« Shropshire road Suffolk Swine and 
Plymouth Rock Chickens, Sheep, Pigs and 
Eggs for present delivery. 





po ge SHEEP, Berkshire Hogs and 14 
varieties of high-class Poultry, all of the 
best strains. HARRY MCCULLOUGH,Fayette,Mo 





HOLSTEINS very cheap, single or by car load, 
full bloods or grades, males and females, all ages 
and of most noted families. Don’t fail to write for 
prices, Captain, 546, son of noted cow, ‘‘Echo’’ 
the deepest milker in the world at head of herd.— 
Amos Edmunds, Disco, Hancock Co., Illinois? 





OLAND CHINA and BERKSHIRE HOGS 
bred and shipped by H. H. Allen, Sedalia, 
Mo. Also,pure bred Plymouth Rock Chickens. 





URE BRED REGISTERED YORKSHIRE 
HOGS, Holstein Cattle, Bronze Turkeys 
and L. Brahma Chickens. J. P. May mais 4 
Melville, Madison Co. Ill. Artichokes for sale 





arge English Berkshire Swins, Merino 
eep. Choice Plymouth Rock fowls and 
Pekin Ducks. 


J Sanme SAPP, Columbia, Mo., breeds 
She 


Catalogue free. 





len China SWINE, pure breed. Liberal 
reductions to first purchasers in eac! 
county. Photographs of breeds sent free upon 
application. / 
elsewhere. H. H. WALLS & CO., 
Lawrence co. Ind, 


Bedfor:’, 





Dwee JERSEY RED SWINE and Spanis!i 
Merino Sheep, bred and for sale by J. M. 
Rozzelle, Breckenridge,Caldwell Co.,Missouri. 
Rams in car-load lots. Prices low. 





D. WASHINGTON, West Plains, Missou ri 

« breeder and importerof Duroc or Jersey 

Red Hogs, and Plymouth Rock Chickens. 
Circulars free. 





} BERKSHIRE PIGS of the best English 

and American bred families, Southdown 

Rams recorded in vol. 1, American South- 

down Record, or for Light as and 
Bronze Turkeys of — uality. 

Address, iS} RINGER BROS. 
At “Haw Hill,” Springfield, Ill 
Send for catalogue and mention this paper. 


HEPHERD PUPS. 4 Pure Black and Tan 
Collie dog pups and 1 bitch Pep for sale, 5 
weeks old, from imp. stock 
$8.00 at house, or $10.00 by 








charge. Send postal order, 2615 


. H. 


ddress us before purchasing | 


H. SHIMER, Hillsboro, Ills., Breeder of | HOLSTEIN CATTLE, 








oe 


IMPORTERS AND BREEDERS OF 


And Poland China Hogs. 


One of the largest herdsin America, among 
which will be found the greatest milk-produc- 
ing families known in Holland or this country. 
Present Herd, with others on the road from 
the Netherlands, make 400 head. Personal in- 
spection or correspondence solicited. 


ELMWOOD JERSEY HERD. 
BUTTER THE STANDARD. 
The animals comprising the, foundation of 


the Elmwood Herd of Jerseys were selected 
many years ago solely for their butter quali- 
jes. 





es. 
The long list of tested cows, with their grand 
butter records, that now comprise the Elm- 
wood Herd or have been sold therefrom, is 
conclusive proof that no mistake was made 
in buying the best obtainable females and 
breeding them to the best of bulls. An ex- 
amination of the pedigrees and the large but- 
ter records of the animals will convince par- 
ties familiar with the most noted butter 
strains thatthe bulls and cowsin this herd 
are entitled to rank among the best represen- 
tatives of the breed. An inspection will, we 
are confident, prove them as attractive in ap- 
pearance as their unmistakable indications of 
quality would warrant. 

Royalist III, 4500 stands atthe head of the 
Elmwood Herd, and when the unsurpassed 
prize record of his ancestors for generations, 
and the average weekly butter record of his 
dam, tmported Nelly 6456, and his sire’s dam, 
Regina 32,1. H. B., are considered, Royalist 
Ill, 4500 isthe peer of any Jersey bull. For 
further particulars address 

CHARLES F.MILLS Springfield, Ills. 





WM. D. BACON. 


HOLSTEINS! 


“Locust Retreat” Herd, 


BACON & CAMPBELL, Proprietors, 
Manchester, St. Louis County, Mo. 


HOLSTEIN BULL FOR SALE 


A three-year old registered Holstein Bull for 
sale. Haarlam No. 12562 H. H.B. Weighs 1.500 
Ibs. A sure getter, a fine sire, is sold for no 
fault, butthe owner has no further use for 
him. He will make a valuable sire for any 
man’s herd, Price $125 cash. 

N. B. CHALFANT, 


HOLSTEINS 


Bought and Sold on Commission, 
DUDLEY MILLER, Oswego, New York 


J. A V.NCE, F 
Holstein Cattle, sindisow Soins breed” 
MR anium imported stock and grades for 
8 


T. C. CAMPBELL, 














and see, or write. 





HOC 4 DISEASES 


CGEO.E.BROWNXCO. 


AURORA, IDL, 


IMPORTERS AND BREEDERS OF 


CLEVELAND BAY & ENGLISH SHIRE o>, HORSES, 


EXMOOR PONIES, 


-ALSO—; 


ANCLESEA AND 


HOLSTEIN 


About °50 Stallions and mares and nearly 200 I[ol-tei7ns now on hand, by far the largew@. ~~ 
HENRY C. ECKERT, ' collection to be found in the United States, and all selected by Geo, E. Brown p2rsonalty 
P. O. Box, 751, Belleville, IIs, from the very best strains in Europe. 


We will make speci inducemeuts to partie 


| 
Send for illustrated pamphlet. 


CATTLE. 


s purchasing before pasture season closes,— 





POLAND 


Of Best Strain 
Special offer for ten days. 
months old, some very 


istered stock and some fine Plymouth Rocks. 
Address, 





I will give ten per cent. off all orders for pigs now two and three” 
ne ones now ready to ship. 
rates by express, Write at onceif you wish a bargain. 


CHINAS 





easonable Prices. 


Prices, $10 to #15 each. Specially low 
Six choice Berkshire pigs from reg- 
Order at once and get the best, 


D. A. WATTS, 
Box 222 Sumner, Ils. 





POULTRY: Curea 
—= 
AND PREVENTED by using DR. HOFFM AN’S 
Hog and Poultry Cholera Remedy. It has no 
equal in action and purity. It advertises :tself 
wherever used. Price, 50c., $1.00 and $2.50, % 
Ibs. $12.00, Aga your Druggist for it. Send 
for it. Address Dr. G,W. HOFr MAN, 69 Kast 
Washington Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Artesian Stock Farm 


PRAIRKIE-DU-CHIEN, WIs., 
1885—STALLIONS FOR SERVICE—15385 
“-: ERELONG, 1141. 
Bay horse, foaled 1878, by Belmont; 
lst dam Eventide by Woodford Mambrino 
2:21%, 2nd dam Vara by Rysdyk’s Hamble- 


tonian. 3rd dam Venus by Seely’s American 
Star. 


SPRAGUE PILOT, 2458, 


Brown horse, foaled 1879, by Gov. Sprague, 





THOROUGHBRED POLAND - CHINAS 





As produced and bred by A, C. Moore & SONS: 
Canton, /ll. The best hog inthe world. We 
have made a specialty of this breed for 38 
years. We are the largest breeders af 
oughbrea Poland Chinas in the worid. Shipped 
over 700 pigs in 1883 and could not supply the 
demand. We are raising 1000 pigs for this 
season’s trade. We have 160sows and 10 males. 
we are breeding from. Our breeders are alk- 
recorded in American P. C. Record. Photo 
card of 43 breeders free. Swine Journal % cts, 
in 2-cent stamps. Come and see our stock;.. 
if not as represented will pay your expenses - 
Special rates by express. 








record 2:20}¢. 
lst dam Lady Temple by Pilot Fey meg 2:2, | 
2nd dam Glencoe Belle by Ole Bull by Pacing | 


Pilot, 
3rd dam Glencona by imp. Glencoe. 
DEMANDER, 2685. 


| 
Bay colt, foaled 1882, by Dictator: 

Ist.:dam by Blackwood, 3 year-old record 2:31, | 

2nd. dam by Alexander’s Abdallah. | 


RETRIEVER, 2688. 


Bay colt, foaled 1883. by Egbert; 
lst dam Miss Patchen by Mambrino Patchen, 
2d dam Kate Messenger by Bay Messenger, Jr. 
3rd dam by Young Davy Crocket. 


EARLY DAWN, 2685. 


(Full brother to Wildwood, record 2:30) 
Bay colt, foaled 1882, by Blackwood 2:31. 
lst dam Kate Messenger,by Bay Messenger, Jr. 

2nd dam by Young Davy Crocket. 
3rd dam by Brunswick. 

For terms, catalogue, and list of other stal- 
lions, Apply to 


H. L. DOUSMAN, 
Prairie Du-Chien, Wis. 


MAPLETON STOCK FARM, 


Near Duckers, Woodford County, Ky., 





STANDARD BRED 


TROTTING COLTS AND FILLIES 
EFor Sale, 


By DICTATOR, KING RENE, HAROLD, 
ONWARD and RED WILKES, 


Out of as highly bred mares as are to be 
found in Kentucky. Visitors to Ky., wheth- 
er purchasers or not, who admire the trotting 
horse are invited to come to my place and in- 
spect my stock. For Catalogues or other in- 
formation, Addres,! a 

W. AES, 


Duckers, Ky. 








mM. VW. DUNHAM) 
Wayne, Du Page Co., Llinois, 
HAS IMPORTED FROM FRANCE 
Percheron Horses valued at 68, 000,000, 
which ineludes 


75 PER CENT OF ALL HORSES, 


Whose purity of blood is established by their | 
recorded in the STUD BOOKS OF FRANC. 


EVER IMPORTED TO AMERICA. 
STOOK ON HAND: 
150 


Imported Stallions 
Old enough for 
service, 
100 COLTS 
(SAN) two years old and 
/ ‘younger. 


. may 
digrees are not recorded, and c: 
rted 


pe 
> r ‘ock at Grade Pri 

with the animal fer gy 

French certificate of its n 

Book in France. 140 P Oataloge 
illustrated with Six Prize lorses of the 
Societe Percheronne of F: 








ie 
chased by M. W. Dunham and wn 
Bonheur, the most famous of all animal 


ey 





, WY, rates) ih) HTN. 2 fA) 

J.EDWIN BLACK, Bridgeport, Lawrence~ 
County,llli ois,Breeder of Registered Polana-- 
China Hogs. Also Cotswold and Shropshire 
Sheep. My Shropshires are mostly imported 
from England, and all recordedin Vol 1 of 


JERSEY RED, SHES- 


terWhite, Berkshire, Yo: 
shire and Poland Chis 
Pigs; Cotswold, Souty 

down and Oxford-dow 
pps Scotch ow Dogs, and Fancy Poul- 
try of choicest stock, bred and for sale by W.- - 
ALTEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia, Pa, I-- 
lustrated Catalogue mailed free. 


RUSSELL & AKERS 








uce AT. e 
arrensburg, reed 
thoroughbred Poland Chine Swine Herd al 
—— in ne + O. Record. Stock warran 
ed as represented. ecial Tress. 
Correspondence solicited, ee ooo 





















a@ Premium Chester- 
White, Berkshise an 
Poland China a 
fine Setter Og8,. 
Scotch Collies, Fos 

Hounds and _ Beagles, 
bred by W. W. GIBBONS & CO., West Chester, 
Chester Co., Pa. Send stamp for circularan@ i - 






















price list, 





| F pense ENGLISH BERKSHIRE PIGS 
FOR SALE 


at greatly reduced prices, as Iam closing ows 
my business. Dams and sires recorded, 
Apply soon to 
C. G. MCHATTON, . 
Fulton, Me. - 


CLYDESDALES. 


IMPORTER AND BREEDER, 
Ta ROBT. HOLLOWAY, Alexis, 





s 



















NORMAN 
Horses and Mares 


JUST ARRIVED. | 

tre the only company that live both in Ameri- 
t | Franee buy our stock in the winter when the | 
ountry is not overrun with buyers, having a better 


cha to select good ones. Saving interpreters and 
man) other expenses which advantages we propose 


to ¢ our customers, m 
a Ce: F eetz 2. 
























































































ETbe finest lot of Clydesdales now on hand B 
aye ever had. Prices moderate and term® 
ent favorable. Catalogues sent Om» 
LR. HOLLOWAY, Alexis, UL , 







of paym 
application. 
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{ . 
/ Ehe one ircle. | batting laid on. Two new rolls of bat- 
< | tfag were used to make a new layer on 
potas Euapete ors —_- It was then tacked moderately | 


It has a} 
delightfully soft, light feeling, and we | 





The Doings of Luna and Old Sol. 


Let me tell O. Moffet of some of my | 
«observations of the heavenly bodies: 
Three or four years ago, on a beauti- | 
ful moonlight summer night, about nine | 
o'clock I wituessed a strange phenome- | 
mon. The sky was perfectly clear in the | 
Kast, but in the West there was a cloud | 
rising. I looked out of my West win-| 
dow, to see how fast the cloud was com- 
ing, aud there beheld a rainbow, formed 
by the moon shining, on the cloud or | 
waindrops. It was such a light night | 
that the bow was quite visible, but not| 
#0 its colors. As 1 had never heard or | 
read of the like before, I called the at- 
,_. ‘tention of my folks to it. 

A fow years previous to this, I wit- 
t one of old Sol’s tricks. In the 
Gatter part of {March or first of April the 
sun was shining rather hot for the time 
ef year. I went to the little town of C—- 
bought a bright tin dish-pan, set it in 
the wagon preparatory to starting home, 
and in it placed a parcel wrapped in 
brown paper. The parcel was there 
but a short time, when it commenced to 
smoke in one little spot. We thought a 
«cinder had fallen from some of the 
«chimneys, and set it on fire. Put the 
fire out, and started home, but ere we 
had got many rods it had taken fire 
again. It was then that we ascertained | 
the cause. 

The bright concave surface of the 
pan served as a sunglass or reflector, 
which? bringing the rays of the sun to} 
afoous. [ have often thought since, that 
the sun might be justly blamed frequen- | 
tly, as an incendiary. I dare say that 
many a building has been set on fire by 
the suu shining on some bright surface. 

SISTER MOLL. 


Miss Alcott’s Advice. 


—Mis: Alcott replied toa young lady 
‘who wrote asking advice concerning the 
literary career which she wished to 
-adopt: ‘I can only reply to yours as to 
other innumerable letters of the same 
‘sort which I receive. One must wait and 
ework long and patiently before success 
of any sort comes, and talent must te in 
the tales or they won’t sell. If people 
“won't take the stories try something else. 
‘fer a young woman with good health 
-and a brave heart many ways of earning 
a living are open if she will only put her 
pride in her pocket and take whatever 
‘comes, no matter how humble it may be. 
Nurse, teacher, companion, housekeep- 
er, seamstress, or servant are all honest 
trades and worth trying, while waitin 
for the more a able work. I trie 
ethem, and after grubbingand grinding 
or twenty years made a hit, seemingly 
‘by accident, but I could see how every 
hard experience had helped, every sacri- 
fice enriched, and so believe heartily in 
that sortof training for usall. If your 
stories are good they will find a market; 
if not,stop writing and try something 
else. The gift is born with us and can- 
snot be learned, 1 think. Knowing noth- 
ance you, or your capabilities, I cannot 

vise, save ina general way. ‘Hope 
and keep busy’is my motto, for while 
one works despair cannot get the upper 
hand.’’ Miss Alcott’s various experiences 

re related in ‘‘Work,’’ and those who 
have sympathized with Christie in her 
determined efforts to maintain av indi- 
vidual existence and take care of her- 
self have seen our brave-hearted novelist 
memes | and grinding.’ Her literary 
labors began when she was eight years 
sold with a poem, her next attempt was 
sensational story writing, and after some 
practice ‘‘in crowding much wrath, ruin, 
and revenge into twenty-five manuscript 
pages,’’ she found she could turn out a 
dozenin a month. It is to a publisher’s 
“suggestion that she should write a book 
“for girls, that we owe ‘Little Women.” | 
‘Its title alone is said to be the happiest | 
that juvenile book ever had, and its suc- 
cess was instantaneous. Her writing is 
done in Boston, where she shuts herself 
in a quiet room, from which she emerges 
when the book is done to return to Con- 
cord. Miss Alcott’s advice to young 
‘writers is most valuable, as it is the re- 
sult of years of actual experience in 
which disappointments, rebuffs, and dis- 
couragements were overcome by the ap- 
lication of her principles of hoping and 
keeping busy. 


@are of the Hair. 


—Take a piece of gum camphor as 
large as a chestnut and place in one 
‘pint of alcohol. This champhorizes the 
alcohol. The mixture may be perfumed 
to suit the taste. Wet the scalp with 
bis daily. It will stimulate the scalp, 
promote the growth of the hair, and in 
pany instances preventit from falling 
at. German women are noted for their 
Juxuriant hair. Once in every two 
weeks they wash the head thoroughly 
with a quart of soft water,in whicha 
ndful of bran and a little white soap 
had been dissolved, then the yolk of an 
gg, slightly beaten, is rubbed into the 
bots of the hair. This is allowed to re- 
main a few minutes, and then the hair 
fis washed and rinsec carefully in soft 
water. It is then wiped and dried 
thoroughly, combed from the forehead 
and parted with the fingers. After dry- 
ing, apply a little pomatum, made of 
beef marrow boiled in a small quantity 
ef olive oiland slightly perfumed. Do 
this near the fire in winter, or in a very 
warm room. Almost all curling fluids 
aré mere impositions: but with a weak 
elation of isinglass a firm and lasting 
Yorm may be given tothe hair. This 
solution is inoffensive. The hair should 
“be well brushed every day in order to 
tmeep it in perfect condition. Always use 
ethe best brushes. They are the cheapest 
@m the end. Usethe brush very rapidly 
and for about five minutes. A cele- 
®prated beauty said the hair should re- 
¢ 2aive 100 strokes a day and they should 
‘Swe uwpplied in three minutes time. 
: and the safest wash for the teeth 
a@ gure soft water and the finest quality 
«fcastile soap. Apply with a moderate- 
~etiff rush morning and evening. 
. above recipes are worthy of a trial, 
«especially for those who desire beautiful 
Jair and teeth. 


—Good filling for comforters can be 
wade of worn-out blankets, spreads and 
«quilts. I went into a neighbor’s the oth- 

dey. and found her getting the bed- 
“<= preparation for winter. She had 
om avery comforter by using 
twe worn-out blankets for the inside, 
with the best parts of seme worn-out 
j mts. The lining was made of the 
‘best portion of two olddresses. The top 
ssovering was of rather a cheap grade of 
alico. I recently renovated an old com- 
Gorter, with very satisfactory results. 
The cotton batting had become badly 
““wadded;*’ the calico covering was 
wyech soiled, and torn in several places. 
We clipped the threads and opened both 

and one side. The batting was 
sparefully folded up and laid aside. The 
covering was mended, washed and 
Gromed. We dusted the batting by 
ounding it carefully with the flat side 
at a m; put were very careful that it 

















| education—with the tacit understanding 





| aia not come to pieces. The vovering 


| was then laid open on the floor and the 


the old. 
close, and the edges hemmed. 


prefer to use it to a new one. 

I advise house-keepers to discard the 
old feather-beds, and use straw and 
husk mattresses with a light mattress on 
top, made of cotton or hair. An old 
lady, afflicted with numerous diseases, 
said to me once: ‘Do you see that 
featberbed? Well, I have slept on that 
bed for fifty years. My husband and 
three children died on it. I’ve been 
careful of it, and I expect it to last me as 
long as I live.” For fifty years it has ab- 
sorbed diseases and impure discharges 
from the skin! It was, of course, wholly 
unfit for use. Physicians denounce 
feather-beds. I do not believe that mat- 
tresses, or anything about the bed, should 
be used for years, without cleansing. 
For this reason I recommend the use of 
husk or straw mattresses, even in prefer- 
ence to hair. They can be renewed 
every two or three years at a slight cost, 
and the beds can be kept in a clean, 
healthful condition. Many a house- 
keeper will spend a great deal of time in 
making fancy pillow-shams, pillow-cases 
and crazy-quilts, while the under part of 
the bed consists of old mattresses and 
feather-beds that have been used for 
years without cleansing! 

If husks and straw are objected to, as 
being too hard, a thin, light, cotton mat- 
tress can be easily made by using un- 
bleached muslin and a few pounds of 
cotton batting. NELLIE BURNS. 

Rochester, N. H. 





Canning Meat. 


—Unless the weather is very cold 
at butchering time, so much of the meat 
must be salted down, or made into 
sausage, that three years ago I sought to 
devise some plan for keeping a portion 
fresh. As an experiment, I put up four 
cans, which were opened at harvest; it 
had kept well, having the taste of per- 
fectly fresh meat. Elated with my suc- 
cess, the next seascn I put up about a 
dozen cans, but having only a few sound 
cans (the season being late, there were 
noue to be had in the market), I used 
some thatI had rejected for fruit. On 
being opened, the contents of the sound 
cans were found perfect as before, while 
the others, although not spoiled, were 
indifferent, having lost that piquant 
flavor peculiar to fresh meat. Nothing 
daunted, I tried again, this time using 
only sound cans, and again had perfect 
success. The operation is this: 

Slice the meat a trifle thicker, than 
for immediate use. Put on two frying 
pans at once, and fry as for the table. 
Salt and pepper rather high, as the 
grease extracts some of the seasoning. 
Heat the cans in water, and wipe per- 
fectly dry inside. Place the slices of meat 
on edge, in the cans; this is done easily 
by holding each slice back with a knife, 
while the next is placed in position; it 
gives the grease a chance to run down, 
and thus avoids air bubbles forming. 
Pour in all the grease left after each 
skilletful is fried. Whenthe cans are 
full, set the pan of water containing 
them on the back part of the stove, 
where it cannot boil. If any air bubbles 
are seen, hold the contents of the can 
down with a fork while you carefully 
run a knife down the side to let the air 
out. If the grease does not cover the 
meat, melt some new lard, and fill the 
can. Seal up, thelids having been heat- 
ed and wiped perfectly dry. Sometimes 
a can will hiss and bubble for five or 
ten minutes; set it back to a cooler 
place, and wait until the hissing has en- 
tirely subsided before sealing. In a day 
or two be sure to tighten the covers if 
any need it, as the grease hasa tendency 
to loosen them. When wanted for use, 
set the can in a kettle of warm water un- 
til the grease is softened; then take out 
in frying pan, and heat, adding more 
salt and pepper, if found necessary. 

MEDDLESOME MATTIE. 

Ravenna, O. 





A Farmer’s Daughter. 


—A frien@ who is a successful farmer, 
and was once a successful business man, 
has a ten-year-old daughter who owns a 
flock of twenty sheep and cares for them 
in the most exemplary manner. 
her flock, and no one else interferes with 
the management of it. She has already 
a bank account where the profits are be- | 
ginning to accumulate. But the great-| 
est profit of all is in the training and dis- | 
cipline of this girl, who is attached to a| 
farm life, and is acquiring habits of 
thoughtfulness and carefulness which 
will make her a very useful member ot 
society, whatever circumstances fortune 
may have in store for her. It seems to 
me this is an example that many other 
farmers’ daughters might usefully follow. 
Northwestern Farmer. 





— Many a city father puts his son into 
his store—after first giving him a liberal 


thatif he shows aptitude for the busi- 
ness he may one day become a partner. 
The boy has an incentive todo some- 
thing. He sees afuture reward for years 
of hard work, and helps the business by 
his young activity. Now and then other 
opportunities occur to turn an honest 
penny, and he begins to save a little. At 
21 he is allowed a salary, and at 25 he is 
as good a business man as his father, 
with a wide-awake interest in the busi- 
ness, andso is taken into the firm. How 
many farmers have tried this method of 
keeping their sons with them? How 
many farmers not only require their sons 
to give them the same amount of work 
as any ‘“‘hand’’ on the place, but expect 
them toturn into the parental pocket- 
book any money they may chance to 
earn besides? And how many farmers, 
when their boys are growing up, think 
of their futures at all, oronly with a 
vague, indifferent feeling that ‘‘sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof.”” How 
many fathers by their severity have 
driven their sons from them? The ‘**boy’s 
calf but father’s cow”’ idea, as employed 
by a recent writer, carries a moral with 
it that many a father may take to heart. 

Lastly old fogyism has done its share 
to drive the boys to the cities—that old 
fogyism which finds expression in old 
tools, poor stock, dilapidated buildings 
and fences, uncongenial fireside, hard 
work and small income—perhaps a 
mort e, father groaning continually 
that farming don’t pay, and mother, 
hollow-eyed and sad, uncomplainingly 
working herself into her grave. Any 
life is*better than such a life, and such a 
life, as the boy views it, is the life of she 
farmer. He decides to continue in tie 
dismal business, only until something 
better can be secured—perhaps in the 
city—and certainly shows wisdom in his 
decision. 

Thisis a progressive age, a liberal 
age—Young America full of life, en- 
ergy and new ideas. is coming to the 
fore; and whether Young America re- 
mains upon the old homestead or pot, 
depends largely upon how broad and 
liberal is the paternal policy. If you 
desire your boy to share with you the 


It is} 


for half of the farmers’ boys. The| 
other half are born for the great com- 
mercia) or professional world ‘‘in town,”’ 
and it is right that they should use their | 
God-given talents in a way that their} 
Creator intended. 


Cold Feet. 

—Why do the feet become cold and be- | 
numbed? For answer, we may say that 
among the causes of cold feet are: tight | 
garters, tight stockings and tight shoes; 
with, at the basis, a sluggish circulation | 
of the blood and a low tone of vitality. | 
Tight garters and tight shoes impede the | 
circulation of the blood, preventing the} 
warm life-currents from keeping up the | 
natural temperature of the extremities. | 
Tight lacing and corsets, also, have | 
something to do with causing cold feet | 
and a hot head. | 

Wear good-sized lamb’s-wool stock- | 
ings, or cotton if you prefer; and instead | 
of using garters, fasten the stocking to| 
your drawers with a loop and a button; 
wear easy shoes or boots; dress the per- | 


cise the body vigorously by a brisk walk, 
or a lively run, for ten or fifteen minutes, 
and your feet will soon come into acom- 
fortable condition. 

Of course, they should be washed on 
rising in the morning, when the hands, 
face and person receive their quick and 
tonic ablution. Simply wet the skin and 
wipe dry with a soft towel, and then rub 
vigorously for five minutes with the 
naked hands. Do this regularly, and 
you will have no more trouble with cold 
feet. 

On retiring at night, should the feet 
not be warm, they should be wrung, 
squeezed and rubbed till ‘‘all-aglow”’ 
with currents of living blood, and the 
feet will become warm. 

Invalids may use a bottle of hot water 
to their feet, rather than lie awake in the 
semi-torture of cold feet. 

Some put cayenne in their shoes to ex- 
cite circulation; some dance a few mo- 
ments before retiring at night; others 
bathe their cold feet in hot water. But 
we have given the cause and the remedy 
above, and neither pepper por medicines 
need be used for the purpose. Never go 
to bed with cold feet.—Science of Health. 


How to Make a Will. 


—A will to be valid does not require to 
be long. All extraneous matter, such as 
‘In the name of God, amen, being in 
sound health of mind and body,’’ may be 
left out. ‘I, John Smith, leave all that I 
may die possessed of, to my wife, Mary 
Smith, and in the event of her dying be- 
fore me to Witness, . 
Signed, John Smith,” is quite sufficient, 
and will hold good in auy court of law. 

The shortest wills, with the least ver- 
biage about them, are the best. That of 
the Frenchman who weut out fox-hunt- 
ing for the first time in England, was 
short and to the point. 
to the first stiff jump, just as his horse 
was rising to it, he turned round in his 
saddle and shouted: ‘‘ Take notice! I 
do leave everything to my wife.’’—Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer. 

Remedy for Diphtheria. 
A SIMPLE RECIPE, SAID TO BE POTENT 
AGAINST THE DISEASE. 

—Numbers of children are suffering 
from diphtheria, and the skill of the 
best physicians frequently proves use- 
less against the attack of the dread dis- 
ease. Itoften happens that a simple 
remedy is of more value in some cases 
than the most skillful treatment, and 
just at this time all suggestions which 
bear the evidence of worth are interest- 
ing and valuable. A communication to 
the Post-Dispatch gives a remedy which 
the writer declares was tried with success 
in the case of the son of one of the city 
letter-carriers, and which is believed to 
be very effective. It is atleast harmless, 
and there can be noill results froma 
test of its efficacy. The recipe is as fol- 
lows: Place black oxide to the depth of 
half an inch in an ordinary tumbler and 
put it in enough muriatic acid to form a 
paste. This mixture should be put on 
the floor of the room, or what is even 
better, under the bed occupied by the 
| patient. The fumes of the mixture will 
| rise and will be breathed by the sufferer ; 

in this way the geims of the disease will 
| be killed and relief will be afforded in a 
few hours’ time. 








Christmas Pastry. 


PLUM PUDDING. 

—One pint chopped suet, one pint sour 
apples, one pint raisins, one pint cur- 
rants, one-half pint sugar, one-half pint 
sweet milk, one cup of citron; beat eight 
eggs and mix with the above, and add 
suflicient flour to make it stick together; 
boil three hours in a cloth bag; serve 
with brandy sauce. 

MINCE PIE. 

—Two pounds fresh beef boiled, and 
when cold chopped fine; one pound beef 
suet, cleared of strings and minced to 
powder; five pounds apples pared and 
chopped; two pounds raisins seeded and 
chopped; one pound Sultana raisins 
washed and picked over; two pounds 
currants washed and carefully picked 
over; three-fourths pound citron cut up 
tine; two tablespoonfuls cinnamon, one 
powdered nutmeg; two tablespoons 
mace; one tablespoonful cloves; one 
tablespoonful allspice; one tablespoonful 
fine salt; two and a half pounds brown 
sugar; one quart sherry; one pint best 
brandy. 

The above are taken from the Home 
Comfort Cook Book, which has been en- 
larged the past few months. As it is one 
of the best books of its kind pnblished, 
it should be in the possession of every 
good housewife. Every reader of the 
RuRAL WORLD can get it for ten cents 
by sending to Home Comfort Range Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 





—Be careful of your winter diet. Do 
not adhere to the old idea that grease 
and other indigestible substances are the 
proper and necessary food for winter. 
Stick to your vegetables and leave the 
salted meat in the brine. Cook as much 
as possible without grease. Avoid 
soured, burned buckwheat cakes and the 
fat of pork. A common sense diet will 
do as well for winter as for summer. 
Nine-tenths of all the sickness in the 
civilized world comes from_ bad ventila- 
tion, indigestible food, injudicious drink- 
ing of cold water and adulterated tea 
and coffee, and over-eating. This last 
cause is the most prolific of all. With 
many persons, eating is the one aim of 
existence. They measure their health 
altogether by their “appetite,” or, in 
other words, by the capacity of an over- 
worked stomach to receive and dispose 
of ten or twenty times a normal or nec- 
essary amount of food. The less you 
eat and drink and smoke and chew, the 
more you abstain from stimulating foods, 
the better and clearer you will feel, both 
mentally and physically. Prevention is 
the key to good kealth. Abstention is 
the secret of prevention. Fasting rather 
than too much feasting should be the 





toil and responsibility, share with him 
the benefits,and the question is settled 


motto of every person desirous of re- 
taining his bealth. 
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For Young People and the Family.—58th Year. 


When he came |} 


son properly—never tightly—and exer- | 


LETTERS FROM SPAIN, by 

BUSH LIFE in Australia, by 
LETTERS FROM PERSIA, by 
FAMOUS AMBASSADORS and Their Triumphs, by JAMES PARTON. 
IN THE HEART of the Sahara. 
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HE COMPANION has now attained a weekly circulation larger than that of any 
other literary paper in the world. Its steadily increasing success imposes an additional re- 
sponsibility upon its conductors to deserve the appreciation and encouragement of American parents. It will 
use all its abilities, and all its resources, to make the young people of America manly men and womanly women. 


illustrated Serial Stories 


A SERIAL STORY for Boys, by 


MY BROTHER FRANK. A 


SERIAL STORY for Boys and Girls, by 
A COUNTRY COUSIN. A Story for Girls, 
ADAM JUNIOR. A Serial Story, by 
SUSPECTED. A Serial Story, by 

SERIAL STORY for Bad Boys, by 


Travel and Biography 


LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 
ARCHIBALD FORBES. 
8. G. W. BENJAMIN. 


Incidents and 


adventures, during a tour in the great African 


desert, by 


ASTRONGITS 
RA PROCTOR 
SP 


THE RIVER WOLF, and Other Papers, by 
TAME COCKROACHES, and Other Papers, by 
THE WILD HORSE and His Wanderings. 


FISHING ON DRY LAND, and Other Curiosities 
of Natural History, by 


A BEE’S BRAIN; The Songs of Insects; Insects 
Useful to the Farm; and Other Papers, 


Subscription Price, $1.75 a Year. 
Announcement and Specimen Copies Free. 


H. H. WEBER. 

COMPANION AUTHORS at Home, Chatty de. 
scriptions of the homes of James Payn, Thomas 
Hardy, Mrs. Oliphant, and other English contrib- 
utora to the COMPANION. 


WM. H, RIDEING. 


Serial Story, by 


UP THE TRAIL, Cattle-Driving on 
the Llano Estacado, Kansas, by 





the Southern Andes, by 


$3,000. Prize Stories 


Nearly seven thousand manuscripts were sent in competition for the ComPANION prizes of 
$3,000 offered for the best Short Stories, many of them by eminent writers in both Europe and America. 
For eight of these, Prizes have been awarded. They are delightful stories. These stories, with 
others selected from the seven thousand sent, will be a feature of the coming volume of the CoMPANION. 


Instructive and Entertaining 


AN EXILE’S Escape from Siberia, 
STORIES OF MILL GIRLS, by 
THOSE TERRIBLE PARISIANS, or the Danger. 


ous Classes of Paris, by 


CLEVER THINGS DONE by Journalists; or the 


strategies of News Gatherers, by 
ODDITIES OF JAPANESE LIFE, from a Japanese 
point of view, by 


COL, THOS. W. KNOX. 
An “OLD OPERATIVE.” 


JUNIUS H. BROWNE. 
JULIUS CHAMBERS, 
5, ARAKAWA. 


AMONG THE “CRACKERS,” by 


THREE SHARP FELLOWS, The 


made three “‘sharp”’ ventures, and 





buildings, by 


Science and Education 


A remarkable series of articles by Eminent Writers will be given on the following subjects : 


JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, on 


PROF. TYNDALL, on 
PROF. MAX MULLER, on 
CANON FARRAR, on 


PROF. T. STERRY HUNT, on 


RICHARD A. PROCTOR, on 
E. P. WHIPPLE, on 

E. A. FREEMAN, on 
JAMES PAYN, on 


Natural History 


REV. J. G. 


FELIX L, OSWALD. 
ARABELLA B, BUCKLEY. 


PROF. C. F. HOLDER. 
PROF. A. 8. PACKARD, Jr. 


J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 
Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
ALPHONSE DAUDET. 
EDGAR FAWCETT. 
GEO. MANVILLE FENN. 
FRANK R. STOCKTON. 
C. A. STEPHENS. 


Tales of Adventure 
THE LIGHTHOUSE Keeper's Stories, by 
HUNTERS’ TALES of the Red River Country, by 
A YOUNG IMMIGRANT’S Journey to Colorado, by D. L. CHAMBERS. 
IN THE FORESTS OF VENEZUELA, by 


JUSTIN CARRICK. 
F. W. CALKINS. 


W. T. HORNADAY. 
“the breaks”’ of 


AMOS M. NEVIN. 


MY ENCOUNTER with the Black Flags, An in. 
cident of the French conquest of Tonkin, 
AMONG THE SAVAGES of Patagonia, during an 


expedition to the great native apple orchards of 


HENRI MEUNIER. 


C. A. STEPHENS. 


Humorous and Other Sketches 


ELLIOTT BERD. 


THE GENUINE PLANTATION NEGRO. Humor. 


ous Sketches, with original negro Songs, by 


“UNCLE REMUS.” 


career of three 


boys who thought themselves “smart,” and who 


are now living 


with other ‘sharp: fellows” in three large stone 


WM. M. ACTON. 


The Study of History. 


Popular Science for Young People. 
The Cultivation of the Memory. 
The Study of English Literature. 


The Chemistry of Sea and Land. 


Star Clouds, and Other Articles, 

_ Precocious Boys in History. 

Children a Thousand Years Ago. 

School Life in the English Lake Country. 


Etiquette 


Woon. 


by the editor of ‘Don’t.” 


THE MISUSE OF MEDICINE, by 
DELUSIONS CONCERNING HEALTH, 
ETIQUETTE AND HEALTH, A series of Papers, 


and Health 


DR. WM. A. HAMMOND. 
DR. M. GRANVILLE. 


0. B, BUNCE. 


PICKED UP BY AN AMBULANCE. A graphic 


account of the treatment of Street Accidents in the 


New York Hospitals, 


A LASEANTIV SSIS 
A HEECEILY ieusrRaTeD 


ALEX. WAINWRIGHT. 


The Children’s Page filled with charming pictures, poems and stories, adapted to very young readers, has always been an attractive feature of the 
Companion. The Editorials will continue to give clear views of current events at home and abroad. : 


} SPECIAL OFFER 


To any one who subscribes now, and sends us $1,75, 
we will send the Companion FREE to January Ist, 
1885, and a full year’s subscription from that date. 


Please mention this Paper. Address PERRY MASON & co., Publishers, 4!i Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 





WOMAN'S FRIEND. 


(Trade Mark.) 
Q STEAM 
Ss 


IMPROVED 


| 
1) |STEAm wastER! 





1. It does its own work, thereby saving a 
large portion of the time usually taken in a 


— 
2. Ituses much less soap thanis required 
in any other method. 

3. Clothing wears double the time washed 
b yCline’s Improved Steam Washer than it will 
washed by any other machine or washboard. 

4 Itis truly a Life, Labor and Clothes say- 
by- machine. 


G3aAOUdMIS.ANITO 





The Corrugated Cylinder 
(as shown in above cut.) 

The best and latest improvement in Steam 
Washers,which none others have but OLINE’S. 
—- PRICE, $10. Liberal Discount to the 

rade. 

@FFICE and FACTORY, 1119 Olive St. 
CLINE & VALLEE, Mfrs., St. Louis. Mo, 

Agents wanted in every county inthe United 
States. For particulars address as above, and 
we will send you circulars with terms 

If you cannot buy CLINE’S IMPROVED STEAM 
WASHER of your merchant or an agent remit 
$10 in money order or draft and it will be sent 
by express, all charges past 

When writing, mention this paper. 
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Nw BUSINESS SCHOOL | 

451 Main St., Baffalo, N. ¥Y. Thorough 
and practical instructioh given in Book seeb- 
ing, Business Forms, Penmanship, Arithmet 
Short-hand, etc., at home, by mail. Distance 
no objection. Terms moderate. Send stamp 
for Pamphlet. 
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ST. JAMES 


HOTEL, 


FIFTH STREET AND WALNUT, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


We make a low rate to people from the 
country, and especially when visiting the city 
for agricultural, social and other meetings, 
holding their annual sessionsin St Louis. 

THOMAS P. MILLER, Proprietor. 
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PRIVATE SUPPER ROOMS. 


PAUL PIETRI & CO., 
214 N. Fourth St. 








A High Class 


FARM PAPER, 
The Lowest Price. 


Waldo F.Brown, John M. Stahl 


are regular contributors to its columns. Sample copy ree. Good canvassers wanted on 


Scribe and make up a club. Address, THE 


Stevens, N. J.Shepherd and many others of the best agricultural writer® 


good terms. Subs 
ECONOMIST, Springfield, Ohio. 








SELLING OuR NEW WORK ON FABMING, 


Many Agents are Making $5 to $10 per Day “HOW Th E FARM PAYS.” 


Single Copies mailed for 62.50, Send for 
Table of Contents and Terms to Agents. PETER HI 





Will Buy the above Scale 


WEIGHING FROM X OZ. TO 240 LBS., 
AND THE. 
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RURAL WORLD, | 4 


One Wear. 


Any one sending six subscribers and 
$9.00 will get the scale as a premium. 


ADDRESS, 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 





WEAR OUT 


Ardey mornings from 9 a. m. to 12 m. 
FOR GEN 


TURKISH BATH 


ESTABLISHMENT, 
311 N. Seventh St , Between Olive and Locust. 
GEO. F. ADAMS, M. D., SUPT. 


FOR LADIES. -Monday, ey ed and Sat- 


MEN :—From7 a. m. to 9 p. m. 
—— the above hours for ladies. 
8 AYS:—Gents from 7 a. m. to 12 m. 





Wewillsend you a watch orachain 
BY MAIL OR EXPRESS, C. O. D., to be 
examined before payinganymoney 
and if not satisfactory, returned at 

», We manufacture all 


STANDARD AMERICAN WA' 
PIT 


TSBURGH, PA. 

















600 Olive Street. : St. Louis, Mo 


F Blade Pearl Handle Knife $1. Agent’s Outat 


UR NAME on 50 all 
mbossed Chromo 
Beauties i Spee and Rolled Gold 
lsc, Address Hub Card Co., Boston, Masse 


(The largest ex- 
clusively Retail Store 
—~ i in America) offer to 
eS cond Dry Goods, etc., by 
ae Mail or Express to any 
eam part of the United 
‘ States, at St. Louis 
prices. Ifyou want 

Goods or Samples, 
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Officers Mississippi Valley Dairy and Cream- 
ery Association. 


President—Norman v. voiman, St. Louis. 
Vice President—Jos. W. Drury, Waterloo, Ill 
Second Vice President—Joseph E. Miller, 
Belleville, Ils. 
Treasurer—Wm. N. Tivy, 424 North Second 
St. Louis. 
Secretary—Joseph W. Sheppard, 600 Olive 
street St. Louis. 





Can Private ‘Dairies Compete with Creamer- 


ies ?—Winter Dairying. 


—I was much pleased with your edi- 
torial on ‘‘Private Dairies vs. Cream- 
eries,”’ but [ must take exception to one 
or two remarks. Your article would lead 
the reader to infer that the creameries 
were tending to close up, and do away 
with, the first-class private dairies. This, 
I think, isa mistake, and all those who 
have a good herd of butter cows and are 
making first-class butter need have no 
fear about the creameries driving them 
to the wall. The creameries may stimu- 
late them to more care in making and 
taste in putting up and sending their 
butter to market or to their customers. 
If these dairies will put in the same ap- 
pliances that the creameries use in the 
manufacture of butter, together with the 
same skill, they need have nothing what- 
ever to fear. It is a well-known fact that 
no manufacturer can make the same qual- 
ity of butter from cream of 50 to 150 diff- 
erent patrons that the same individual 
could make with the same appliances 
from the cream of 20, 30 or 50 cows all 
eared for andfed alike. ‘Competition 
is the life of trade,” and an American 
paper thus defines the reason why cream- 
ery butteras a rulesells higher than 
dairy. ‘*The secret probably lies here— 
it is better butter, and one prime reason 
for its being better is because the man 
who makes the butter does not own the 
milk and therefore has to compete with 
others and stand the criticism of. those 
who furnish the milk. When a man has 
50 to 100 persons wondering why he does 
not get the highest market price tor his 
butter, he is very apt to get it. When 
the butter maker owns all the milk he is 
too easily satisfied, and has not the in- 
centive thatthe man has who has the 50 
to 100 people watching him and ready to 
criticise and perhaps kick him out if he 
does not get the top price in the mar- 
ket.’ 

Let those who havea nice dairy and 
are prepared to make choice goods, study 
the wants of the trade and their custom- 
ers, and not be afraid of investing a few 
collars in meat, tasty packages, give their 
dairy a name, havesome good muslin 
cloths neatly printed and a brand for the 
packages. Then let them go about the 
business determined to make the best 
butter in the Dominion, and they will 
succeed. In my opinion there is plenty 
of room for both creameries and private 
dairies, and the former are doing a good 
work. The only trouble is there is not 
enough of them. There is no reason 
why there should notbe as many cream- 
eries as cheese factories. Creamery but- 
teris worth 22 to 23 cents, and at the 
same time ordinary western and store 
packed butter is only worth14to 15 
cents. Let any one sit down and figure 
for him or herself the difference in value 
between 15 and 22 cents on 20, 50 or 300 
tubs (50 pounds each), andthe differ- 
ence will be surprising. The money 
that this Dominion loses every year on 
poor butter is something enormous. 

Another very important point for the 
owners of dairies to take into considera- 
tion is winter dairying. Let any one 
compare the price of butter, summer and 
winter, for the past ten years and he will 
find that the price in winter will aver- 
age 12 tol5 cents per pound higher than 
in summer. Witb good warm stables and 
the necessary appliances, it cannot cost 
more than five cents per pound more to 
manufacture butter in winter than sum- 
mer. In the States this winter dairyin 
is being entered into very largely an 
with good results, and Canadian dairy- 
men will do well to take the matter into 
consideration.—J. Seabury, in Farmer's 
Advocate. 





Selling Cream. 


The subject of sorghum, the creamer- 
ies and all other progressive enterprises 
so magnanimously espoused by the Ru- 
RAL WORLD should have the hearty sup- 
port of all intelligent farmers, or in fact 
of all citizens having the welfare of their 
fellow-beings at heart. When we en- 
gaged in a little butter dairy four years 
ago, { remarked that I should ‘work it 
for all there was init.’”” We had vary- 
ing success until we made a change 
from making butter to selling cream. 

I have not the exact data from which 
to show which plan yields the greater 
ultimate profit, but from our experience 
so far we vote the creamery system a de- 
cided success. 

Dairying at best is a confining busi- 
ness, because each cow must be looked 
after andattended to at least twicea 
day, but the old-fashioned butter mak- 
ing is too slavish upon our women who 
are too often overworked. The new sys- 
tem relieves them of all labor and care, 
except to set their milk, look at the 
skimming two or three times per week, 
take their check, go to the’ bank once 
per month and draw their money. I 
am fully of opinion that the amount of 
money we get for our cream is equal to 
or greater than the average amount re- 

eived for butter at the stores. We did 
by making a choice quality and selling 
to consumers get better prices, but in 
this case we found it a source of great 
difficulty to regulate the supply and de- 
mand. When butter is scarce and high 
we never have enough, and when plenty 
and cheap are sure to have a surplus. 
But with the new order of things no 
such annoyances arise. So when we 
take into account our labor, losses and 
annoyances. we deem this by far the 
most profitable, even with all the aids 
and improvements we could bring to 
bear, while in case of farmers who do 
not give this their whole attention, or 
yho thay not feel justified in the use of 
1 these facilities, can with but few cows 
realize a double profit. Itis the custom 
of our creamery men to return to their 
patrons accounts of their sales of butter 
each month, and allow us three-fourths 
of the proceeds on the basis that one 
inch of cream (measured in cans made 
for this purpose,) will make a pound of 
butter. It is believed by some that 
this calculation will overrun; but while 
this may be so, and also that some lots 
of cream are undoubtedly better than 
others, I think this is onan average 
very fair and equitable. We had 12 cows 
all fresh last spring, but one-half of 
them were heifers and consequently 
light milkers, and during the first 
month our crop of berries were heavy, 
and we need all the butter and cream 
we wanted in the family of 12 persons, 
then sold cream as follow: During June 
$36.04; for July $29.61; Aug. $25.55; 
Sept. $34.24; Oct. $27.19; total $125.44. 
During this time we were at no expense 
for pasture, feed, or other items except 
some sweet corn we raised anda small 


amount for ice. We can safely say that 
there isa saving here in the matter of 
labor equivalent to the wages and board 
of a hired girl which we find to be near 
one dollar per day. O. MOFFET. 
Ottumwa, Iowa, Nov. 25, 1884. 





The Scotch Cheese Show. 


—We clip the following from the Lon- 
don Field: 


The great annual show of cheese, but- 
ter, grain, and roots, under the auspices 
of the Ayrshire Agricultural Association, 
was held at Kilmarnock on Thursday. 
This is considered one of the larger, if 
not the largest, cheese fairin this coun- 
try. The entries have only once been 
larger, and numbered 928, 334 of which 
were of cheese. ‘The quantity of cheese 
amounted to about six hundred, repre- 
senting between £40,000 to £50,000 in 
value. The quality of the cheese was con- 
sidered superior to that of former years, 
largely from the fact that some of the 
most successful prize-takers had adopted 
Mr. Harris’s Canadian method. Mr. 
Harris, instead of adding sour whey to 
bring up the acid, ripens the milk, and 
produces a more natural acid, ultimately 
bringing outa much finer article. Mr. 
Wilson, Craigrapplech, Kirkcudbright, 
who got the gold medal in the principal 
class, never gotinto the prize until he 
adopted Mr. Harris’s system, which he 
did successfully this year. Once more 
Galloway has taken the lead. In the 
chief competition eight of the prizes 
went to Wigtownshire, sixto Kirkcud- 
bright, five to Ayrshire, and one to Wilts. 
In the large class of ninety-two entries 
of a hundred weight of sweet milk cheese 
made according to any method, Mr. Wil- 
son was first; Mr. McMaster, Culhorn 
Mains, Wigtown, was second ; Mr. Cowan 
Mains of Park, inthe same county, was 
third; Mr. Thos. Allen, Crookwood, 
Devizes, Wilts, stood fourteenth. Mr. 
McMaster, Challoch, Wigtownshire, was 
first inclass of two uncolored cheese; 
Mr. Henderson, Kelloside, Dumfries- 
shire, cameto the front with Dunlop 
cheese of exceptional quality; Mr. Smith, 
Mid Kelton, Kirkcudbright, led with 
loaf cheese; and Mr. Cown had the best 
of sweepstakes. 

In the ten lots contest, Mr. McCaa, 
Chapeltown, Borgue, Kirkcudbright, was 
the most successful competitor—Mr. A. 
McCarg, Barnchalloch, Wigtownshire, 
being second, and Mr. Sinith, Mid Kelton, 
third. 

The cheese fair was rather stiff, yet a 
tolerable clearence was effected. Prices 
were from 2s. to 3s. per cwt. down from 
last year’s though, after all, they were 
not to complain of ranging as they did 
from 60s to 75s. The general average 
price would have been about 67s. per cwt. 
‘These prices indicate that dairy farmers 
will this year again have a more profit- 
able year of it than those devoting their 
holdings to other branches of farming. 








A Profitable Cow. 

—Will ‘‘Sam”’ please give his opinion 
about what the Yankee farmers in North- 
ern Ohio consider to be a profitable cow, 


and oblige a ate, Co. man? 
*ARMER READER. 

There is a great sight of difference be- 
tween what a Yankee wants to have his 
cow give, and what he often actually ob- 
tains. I think I once stated in Ihe 
Farmer that the profitable cow should 
during the year give about 5,000 lbs. of 
milk, which at 10 cents would be $50, 
but as prices go to such extremes there 
is nothing certain about any sum. For 
the past five or six years we ‘‘guess”’ 
that the amount of milk sold at the fac- 
tories will average about $40 per cow, 
which gives the worth of the calf and 
the butter at each end of the season, to 
increase the profit from $5 to $10 more. 
It is being found out that the profit in 
dairying comes more from having a cow 
that gives a good average mess of milk, 
and hold it out well, than to have great 
milkers that soon shrink in their mess; 
and it is in this that many claim that the 
smaller breeds of cows are superior, as 
they consume less and are usually 
quite as deep milkers. Before the idea 
of all-the-year factories came in fashion 
upon the Western Reserve, the season 
closed usually the 10th of November, and 
cows were usually ‘‘dried off’ soon after, 
and went dry through the winter; but 
now, as winter factories are becoming 
more common, the demand for cows that 
will milk ten months instead of seven, 
is rapidly increasing, and it is found that 
the cow that will give 25 lbs. per day for 
the first two hundred days, and 1,000 lbs. 
during the next 100 days, is far more 
profitable than the cow that will give 
40 lbs. per day for 50 days and in 200 
days actually go dry. 

Then again, the cow that gives, say 20 
lbs. of miik per day from Sept. 1 to Jan. 
1, at 15 cents per gallon, has made $36; 
while the cow that gave 30 lbs. per day 
from May 1 to Sept. 1, at 7 cents per 
—, has only made the,owner $25.20. 

he cow that gave a steady mess from 
April 1 to Feb. 1, and gave 15 and 17 
cent winter milk as well as cheap sum- 
mer milk, has made a probable record of 
$60 or more, which largely increases the 
profit to the owner. The cow that calves 
March 25, and takes her place in the 
dairy April 1, should with good feeding 
and comfortable quarters, givea paying 
mess of milk to Feb. 1. This will allow 
her two months to recruit, and she will 
again take her place in the dairy eight 
weeks later, in good heart and condition, 
ready for another 6,200 pounds of milk. 
The best, deepest and most persistent 
milkers of the dairy can be crossed with 
a ‘‘dash”’ of Jersey, or Friesian blood— 
breeds both noted for long-milking 
qualities—and thus readily obtain these 
essential qualities, and by proper breed- 
ing secure them as a habit in the herds, 
and when this is done and rational 
treatment of milking cows is everywhere 
recognized, not only will 6,000 Ibs. of 
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—The total of our dairying interests is 
something enormous. To supply us with 
milk and its products, 15,000,000 cows 
are needed, and the money invested in 
the business is $2,000,000,000. It re- 
quires 60,000,000 acres of land to feed the 
cows; $200,000,000 to pay for the dairy 
implements and machinery; 700,000 per- 
sons and 1,000,000 horses to do the work 
of the business; 30,000,000 tons of hay, 
90,000,000 bushels of corn meal, 275,000,- 
000 bushels of oats, 2,000,000 bushels of 
bran and 30,000,000 bushels of corn to 
feed the cows and horses; $400,000,000 | 
to pay for all this feed, and $168,000,000 | 
to pay dairy farm help. The cows yield | 
about 6,750,000,000 gallons of milk per 
year, which sells for about $810,000,000. 
Half the milk is made into cheese and 
butter. 

—With regard to the New York Oleo- 
margarine law, we see in a great many 
of our exchanges frequent complaints 
that it is not enforced, although its exe- 
cution was confided to special hands, 
and money was especially appropriated | 
for the same. The New York Market 
Journal, however, says that the law is 
enforced, to so good effect that since it 
went into Operation, ‘3,500,000 pounds 
more butter have been sent to this mar- 
ket from the dairies than in the year be- | 
fore, and 2,500,000 pounds Jess exported, | 
showing that the good citizens could not 
get butter asan article of diet while the 
market was full of oleomargarine. At 
the same tiftne the price, which had fallen 
considerably, owing to competition with 
‘oleo’’ rose between four and seven 
cents per pound.” 

—The Holsteins continue to rise in fa- 
vor as they become more widely known, 
and their many excellent qualities are 
certain to commend them to farmers, 
especially where dairy products are 
much of an object. A writer in the 
Charlton (Lowa) Dairy Farmer says that 
many of the half-blood heifers will pro- 
duce from 35 to 40 lbs. of milk per day 
as two-year-olds, and that when fully 
matured the same animals will produce 
from 40 to 70 pounds per day. _i[n rais- 
ing grades he prefers to use cows crossed 
in Shorthorn blood, and it is not strange 
that from this combination animals of 
rare practical excellence should be pro- 
duced, for the Shorthorns themselves 
have dairy qualities of the highest order, 
which it only needs a little patience to 
develop, and a union of the two bloods in 
almost any proportions could not well be 
anything but satisfactory in the dairy. 


Che Pig Pen. 


Feeding Pigs for Fattening. 

An error quite prevalent among farm- 
ers and others in feeding and fattening 
pigs, which often leads to disappointing 
results, is the notion that the pig thrives 
best and fattens fastest upon the most 
concentrated food, and does not require 
bulk in its food to promote health. All 
are aware that corn, or corn meal alone, 
with water, is nota wholesome ration 
for the ox or horse, but think that the 
pig is so differently constituted that 
bulk in food is not essential. <A greater 
error could hardly be conceived. In the 
natural, wild state the pig, as well as the 
horse and ox, is accustomed to bulky, 
less concentrated food, which seems to 
have been forgotten, and he is plied 
with concentrated food from weaning 
age till slaughtered, except in perhaps 
certain cases where economy or parsi- 
mony is studied. From these excep- 
tional cases lessons ought to have been 
learned that there is a better way of 
feeding than giving only the most con- 
centrated food. Ihave seen pigs fed, 
some on only meal with water, and 
others with meal mixed with other and 
bulky food, and have invariably found 
the latter the most healthy and always 
ready to eat when their food was offer- 
ed, and no waste occurred. Where the 
pigs were fed with meat aloneand drink, 
the pigs after awhile seemed to become 
cloyed and ate less heartily, often wast- 
ing much of their feed. 

Theory indicates, to my mind, that 
meal fed alone goes into the stomach in 
the state of dough, so that the gastric 
juice cannot penetrate the mass to per- 
form its office properly, while the more 
bulky substance mixed with the meal 
acts as a divisor, permitting the gastric 
juice to pass through and digest it rap- 
idly. Clear meal being so slowly di- 
gested, lying so long in the stomach, 
creates disturbances and fever in the 
system, while the pigs fed with more 
bulky food. are always healthy, lively 
and ready for their food. Pigs fed on 
meal alone are less evenly thrifty, as 
they, after eating well fora time, will 
stop and fast awhile. They apparently 
recover, and then eat again, but never 
with the seeming relish of those fed with 
the more bulky food. This easily ac- 
counts for the fact that corn and cob 
meal are said by some to eqaal corn 
meal alone for feeding and fattening 
purposes. 

When we consult the chemist he tells 
us what analysis decides; but when we 
compare actual results we find that there 
is something that chemistry fails to re- 
veal. We find it thus in many of our 
farm operations. Science, while throw- 
ing much light on our every day occupa- 
tions, must have the aid of experience to 
demonstrate perfectly. The two never 
clash, but assist each other. Actual ex- 
perience demonstrates that corn and cob 
meal is superior in feeding value to 
whole corn; nor that the same weight of 
each contains the same nutriment, but 
that there issome factor which lies be- 
low the surface, and that factor I think 
is explained in the foregoing.—Corr. 
Country Gentleman. 

















Breeding Young Sows. 
—In treating upon the breeding of 


milk be looked upon as an average, but | young sows, the Swine Breeders’ Man- 


hundreds of dairies will go far above 


that amount, and to the evident pros- | 


peiity of dairymen.—Sam, in Ohio Farm- 
er. 





Dairy Notes. 


—Why should not every farmer, and 
particularly every milk farmer, have an 
ice house on his premises? They can be 
built at small expense and filled for the 
mere cost of the labor, and the comfort 
and profit to be derived from a plentiful 
supply of ice duringthe hot season will 
repay many times over the cost of the 
investment. Now isthe season to con- 
sider the subject. 


—‘We use no oleomargarine here!” 
was the alluring sign displayed in front 
of arestaurant that attracteda hungry 
traveler. But there was no mistaking 
the fictitious nature of the batter placed 
before him, and he angrily addressed the 
proprietor: 

‘J thought you said you used no oleo- 
margarine?”’ 

‘‘Neither [do,”’ placidly returned the 
restaurateur. 

‘*What’s that, then?’ 

‘‘Oleomargarine.’’ 

“Then you acknowledge that you do 
use it?” 

“No, sir, I don’t. I give it to my cus- 





tomers to use!’’—Pittsburg Chronicle. 


ual says: “As a rule, young sows 
sbould not be bred at an earlier age than 
S or 10 months. They will then have 
their first litters when they are 12 or 14 
months old. This general rule is subject 
to numerous variations, and for obvious 
reasons. 

‘“*Many sows are bred {when they are 
quite young because their owners have 
not the patience to wait until they are 
better grown. Besides, it is troublesome 
tokeep open sows safe from the boar 
when they are in season. Those, how- 
ever, of the smaller and earlier matur- 
ing breeds may often, without disadvan- 


| tage, be allowed to breed when younger 


than others. 

“Usually large or coarse sows are 
sometimes bred at an early age witha 
view of their becoming finer in form as 
they approach maturity. But with this 
fineness there is apt to be an impaired 
constitution in the sow and a lack of 
strength and vigor in the pigs. 

“It is thought by some that the earlier 
young sows are bred the better milkers 
they will become. Close observation, 
however, leads to the belief that no 
practical good is secured by such a 
course of management. Early breeding 
can never bring such marked improve- 
ment in the milking qualites of sows as 





canbe secured by careful selection and 
proper feeding when young. Adopting 


the latter course we are in line forim- | 
provement in other directions, while by 
the former method serious injury is often 
done the young sows. Breeding at a 
very young age certainly retards the 
growth, and it is doubtful if they ever 
afterwards reach the size they would 
otherwise attain. 

“The time of the yearat which it is 
desired the young pigs should come 
often determines the age at which the 
sows are bred. For example, those far- 


| rowed in October or November are often 


bred at less than eight months old in 
order that their pigs may come early as 
possible the following fall; for if not 


be kept from the boar until twelve 
moths old or over, to avoid their hav- 
ing pigs very late inthe fall or in the 
midst of winter. 

‘In selecting sow pigs for breeding 
we prefer those from early spring lit- 
ters. Such will have the advantage of 
their first summer’s growth of grass, 
while at the same time they are given 
whatever grain or other feed, according 
to location, may be thought best for | 
their highest physical development. If} 
well kept until they are nine months old 
they may may: then be bred. They | 
will then have their first litter at thirteen | 
months of age, and ata time of the year 
when the young pigs with their dams 
‘an soon be put on grass and have the 
benefit of this and good weather for 
rapid and healthy growth. 


be from pigs farrowed later in the spring, | 
they may be bred at eight months old. | 
Their pigs will then come when the sows | 
are about a year old. bringing them | 
as with the others to about the time | 
the grass starts in the spring. 

‘Young sows selected from summer | 
litters may also be bred when eight or | 
nine months old, but those from fall | 
litters had better be kept from the boar | 
until they are at least twelve months of | 
age, as above mentioned. This may | 
seem a long time to wait, but sows | 
seldom fail to produce first-class litters | 
and to rear them well. It fact, some of | 
the most successful breeders prefer that | 
all their young sows, so far as practica- | 
ble, shall not be bred until they are | 
about a year old, so that they may not | 
farrow until they are sixteen months of | 
age.” 


Tranfers of Thoroughbred Stock. | 


AMERICAN BERKSHIRE RECORD. 
Prospect Lad VI 12,421, Springer 
Bros., —— Ill., to Wm. Ward, | 
West Point, Il. 

Tom Hendricks 3,321, J. H. Jones, | 
aon Ind., to W. W. Orr, Muncie, 
n 


| 
| 


Master of Lorne 10,813, Geo. Camp- 
bell, Green’s Landing, Penn.,to J. W. 
Huggins, Big Pond, Peun. 

Colonel Gentry 10,461, John T. Win- 
kle, Plattsburg, Ils., to John M. Mc- 
Michael, Bueua Vista, Col. 

Norway Beauty 12,114, Cass & Burns, 
Buffalo Hart, Ill., to Geo. B. Hudson, 
Lincoln, Ml. ’ 

Wheat Grove Beauty 12,116, Cass & 
Burns to B. F. McCord, Lincoln, Ill. 

Duke of Winfield 12,531, N. H. Gentry, | 
Sedalia, Mo., to Bahntye, Kates & Co., | 
Winfield, Kans. | 

Dolly Smitherson X 12,525, H.F. Hud- 
son, Rootstown, Ohio, to C. M. Rulston 
& Bro., Wellsburg, W. Va. 

Lady Regent 12,536, and Maplewood | 


| 
| 
| 
} 


Brighton, Ohio, to I. T. Pollock, Dela- | 
ware, Ohio. 
Sweet Sixteen II. 12,558, Clifford & 
White, Wellington, Ohio, to C. H. Yost, | 

Wellington, Ohio. 
PHIL. M. SPRINGER, Sec’y. 
Springfield, Ill. 


? 





—Before beginring to feed heavily, 
the sows intended to be kept for breeders | 
should be separated from the rest and} 
given plenty of nourishisg but not fat- | 
tening food. Select those with long, | 
straight backs, and be sure that they | 
have at least ten or twelve teats. Sows | 
will sometimes have more pigs than | 
teats, reminding one of the Government | 
after a presidential election, when there | 
are more hungry patriots than offices. 





—A little charcoal fed two or three 
times a week to fattening hogs, is an 
excellent corrective of acidity of the | 
stomach. 
this trouble when fed upon corn and con- | 
fined in a pen. At such times they will | 
eat charcoal greedily, and will fatten | 
much more rapidly with charcoal than | 
with corn alone. Possibly the use of 
charcoal might, if long continued, im- 
pair the digestion, but with fattening 
hogs this is not so important. We have | 
made a practice of placing wood ashes | 
where hogs could eat them freely at all 
times with excellent results. 





Chaff. 

A girl at Louisville, Ky., has been fined for 
kissing a negro. 

Red snow covers the summit of a mountain 
near Sacramento, Cal. 

One building in Berlin has 130 families in it, 
numbering 1025 persons. 

The historian of the Norman Conquest, E | 
A. Freeman, who has just been appointed to } 
a professorship of history at Oxford, will 
contribute to The Youth’s Companion three 
papers on the curious subject of “Children a 
Thousand Years Ago,” in which he describes 
the every-day pursuits of young people in | 
the ninth century. | 

An English doctor who has travelled in | 
this country, says the Americans could live | 
to be 100 years old if they would take care of 
themselves. | 

The pay-roll of the Government amounts to | 
twenty million six hundred and five thou- | 
sand eight hundred and thirty-six dollars | 
and ninety-five cents. 

| 





The remains of a huge mastodon were late- 
ly unearthed in Casscounty, Dakota. Oneof 
the tusks was eleven feet long and six inches 
in diameter. 

Since last October I have suffered from 
acute inflammation in my nose and head— 
often in the night having to get up and in- 
hale salt and water for relief. My eye has 
been, for a week at a time, so I could not see. 
Ihave used no end of remedies, also em- 
ployed a doctor, who said it was impure 
blood—but I got no help. I used Ely’s Cream 
Balm on the recommendation of afriend. I 
was faithless, but in afew days was cured. 
My nose now, and also my eye is weil. Itis 
wonderful how quick it helped me. Mrs. 
Georgia S. Judson, Hartford, Conn. Easy to 
use. Price 50 cents. 

A man at Warsaw, N. Y., is reported to be 
dying from paralyais, caused by wearing ex- 
tremely tight boots three years ago, since 
which time pains in his feet and legs have 
never ceased, 

One of the best shots in Dakota is Mrs. 
Lowner, wife of Col. Lowner of Fort Tetten. 
She has killed 114 prairie chickens this fall, 
and the first deer ever brought down on 
Moose River. 

“How does the new girl strike you?” in- 
quired a citizen of Detroit at dinner lately. 
“She hasn’t struck me yet,” answered his 
wife meekly. “But she has done almost 





Boy 12,537. H. F. Hudson to E. P.|q 
Lough, Cameron, W. Va. 
Gipsy Boy 12,857, Isaac Everson, | 





They are especially liable to | 


THE OLD RELIABLE, 


SOUTHWESTERN CREAMERY ASOSCIATION, 


EXIOLI-T & EXALI.Is, Proprietors, \ 


OSCEOLA, IOWA. | 





Now identified with seventy Creameries, and constantly engaged jin the erection of others. 
|thus bred when quite young they must| advance all money and require nothing until buildings are completed and contracts fulfilled. 


Pamphlets and Full Information Furnished 
ALL WHO CONTEMPLATE THE ERECTION OF A CREAMERY, 


or the formation of an Association looking to that end. 
doing so quote this advertisement 


Address as above, and im 





We 








f 
J . 
J. Crit OFAN SON & CO. Sedgewick Ste WireFence « 
Cheese Factory, Creamery and Dairv ezegecesa TAMAS! o 
Ve carry in stock Engines sgl Gacaae Gaaae par ane Cheese Boxes and Boz 333 essss OXY) 


Material, Setting and Hauling Cans, Vats, Egg 


“Ifthe choice for breeding sows must hing needed in a Cheese Factory, amen Ky? ~ MT, pnerared Cotaies 


4aisv. 
Mention the RURAL WORLD. 


Cases, Egg Preservative, in fact most every 
Write for Illustrated Catalogue and 








BUCKEYE FEED MILL & HORSE POW 


=. C. 






2 — i Oy 
ER COMBINED. BRU CKEYE | y 
Buy it because it is the best. Send for Catalogue. > ns < 
STAVER & CO., 31 North Canal Street, 
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DAIRY SUPPLIES. 








a@ Parties writing to advertisers will 
| please mention that they saw their ad- 
| vertisement in Colman’s Rural Word. 


DAIRY SALT. 


BEST in the WORLD for DAIRY and CREAM 
ERY purposes. Sold in bulk, barrels or sacks. 
J. F. EWING, Agt. 
Michigan Dairy Salt Co., 
105 N. Third St. SL. LOUIS, Mo. 











ALT ONONDAGA F.F. Table and Dairy Salt 
+The Purest, Strongest, Best and Cheapt 
est Salt made. Warranted as pure as any. 
A Triumphant everywhere. At Buffalo In 
the State test of ’67; at the New York But- 
ter and Cheese Exchange test,’75 ;at the Mil- 
waukee Grand Union Dairy Exchange Fair 
laa taking allthe leading premiums and 

sweepstakes but one, tying its rival on 
that, over four foreign competitors. Sole 
manufacturers, the American Dairy Salt Co. 
L, Add'ss J.W.BARKER, Sec’y, Syracuse, N. Y 


S 





i il 
a 


ur a 


yFairlamh Sysiem 


Send for Catalogue to 
Davis & Rankin, 
SUCCESSORS TO 


Davis & Fairlamb, 
DEALERS IN 


Creamery Supplies. 


24to 28 Milwaukee Av 
Chicago, lib 





THE 


“BOSS” & “ACME” 


CHURNS 


Make more and better 
butter, churn and clean 
much easier & are much 
more durable. Over 30.- 
= have gd ee since 
ie, Jan. 1, 1883, and not one re- 
: turned. We are soleown- 
patents on these churns.. 
H. H. PALMER & CO., 
Rockford, Ill. 
Send for circular. 


QUEEN: SOUTH 


PORTABLE 


FARM MILLS 


For Stock Feed or Meal 
for Family use. 


10,000 in Use 


Write for Pamphlet. 


Simpson & Gault 
mM’F’C CO. 
SUCCESSORS TO 
imSTRAUB MILL CO, 

= CINCINNATI, 0. 
















ers of 


Mention this paver. 

















Greatest 
LABOR SAVING 


Creamer in_the mar- 
ket. We 
ypmake a 
to the first 
purchaser in 
every town. It will pay 
write at once 


prices. 


‘DELAWARE CO. 





The most natural, eco 
nomical and reliable; not 
injured by heat, cold nor 

Is ly vegetable, 

and will not color Butter 

by the best 

butter makers and 
dorsed by buyers. 

$1 for large bottle, pre- 

paid; also sold LM on. 

STRICKLER BROS & Co. 
Sreruine, Iu. 


ADAMS WIND MULLS 


For Pumping or for Power 
, .HAND AND POWER 
: Corn Shellers, 
Horse Powers, 


Perry’ 


Concentrated 


Butter 
Color. 











F 
Cc Cultivato 
~ iron FPumpe,ae. 
Marseilles Oo, 
LaSaxuz Co., 
ESTABLISHED 1853. 
w iM. We EE VV 2s ces 
tter, Cheese, Eggs, Hon: oo] an . 
— — Commission erchant, 


424 NORTH SECOND STREET ST. LOUIS, Mo. 








everything else.”—Independent. 
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HAY KniFe |g 


KNIFE IN THE WORLD ! 
ToCut HAY & STRAW 

from the Mow, Stack, or 
Bundle, 





bundles, into Fine Feed. 
'o Cut ENSILAGE from 


cNS 
P and 


through, y. Farmers havin 
any of this work to do, should not 
be without a Lightning Hay Knife, 
and would not, after an hour's trial. 
7 If you feed qaly a horse or cow, it will 
nA YOU to have a Lightning Hay 

nife, to cut fresh hay from the side of 


y themowor stack, instead of pitching from 
P the top, where it is drying up and losing 
its best « IT PAYS to use a 


if . yates. 
= Lichtning Hay Knife tocuta load of Cling’ 
J Clover Hay in a,cections 80 as to pitch on 
easily. Thisis THE KNIFE which Cuts 
Frozen Hay readily. Manufact'd only by 
HIRAM HOLT & CO. Sie! Wse%: 
oe Me., U.S.A. 


For sale by Hardware Merchants & the trade generallg 
Ertel’s Clipper Hay Pr 


€SS 
CLAIMS THE ff 












Bales 10 tons a day. 
Address. GEO. ERTEL & CO., Quincy, Ill, 












in car. 






CHAMPION ~ BALING PRESSES. 
A bale in 2 minutes. aN 
Ton an hour, Loads gts s @ Run by 2 men 

lem and | team, 


10 to 15 tons 
See GIy 












"PORTER CORN CRUSHER,” 








Undoubtedly the best Cocn Crusher ever in- 
vented for Cattle feeders. Guaranteed to 
crush 1,000 bu, per day with two-horse power. 

Circulars free ; Address. 

E. AFA*PORTER & BRO., 
BOWLING GREEN, KY. 





Sawing Made Easy. 
MONARCH LIGHTNING SAWING MACHINE 
@ 


SENT ON 
380 DAYS’ 





For ng camps, wood-yards, farmers getting out 
aneonl, and all sorts of 108. -cutting—it is unrivaled, 
Thousands sold yearly, boy of 16 can saw logs fast al 

easy, Immense saving of labor and money. Write 
for el ntly illustra: catalogue in 6 brilliant colors, 
also Datiliantly illuminated poster in 5 colors, All free. 
W: Big money made quici 


kly. 
S ROH MIG CO.. (A) 206 State St., Chicago, TL 


% LONG LOANS, 


Principal n mever be repai 


solong asinterestis keptup. Personal se- 

curity only for interest. Honest orormen 
of moderate means can send 6cents for particu- 
lars, loan forms,etc. Address T. GARDNER, Man- 
ager, Palace Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 











ATEN HORSE POWER 
DRIVES IT. 


Send for 
Circulars to 


CHANDLER! 











& TAYLOR, 





FARMERS’ SAW MILL 


















Strong Ne 
sheep, an 


without injury to eit 


for farms, 
Beat for la’ 


with rust-progt 


into favor. 
tron pi 
stren, 

Py 
heapest 
itretch 








GOING WEST. 
PRINCIPAL LI 
8ST. LOUIS 
DENVER, or via Kansas City and Atchinson te 

Denver, connecting at Union Depots at Kansas Cit; 


Omaha a 
FRANCI 


G 


Solid T 
Palace SI 


Louis, via 


Is the only general purpose Wire Fence in use, being ® 


It is Superior to 
We ask for it a fair trial, knowing it will wear 


and steel wire, defy al com: 
h and durability. 
heapest All Iron Automatic or 
and Neatest All 


ug Also 
ture Russell's excellent Wind 
pumping 
and other lig 
hardware dealers. or address, mentioning paper, 
SEDGWICK BROS. Mfrs. Richmond. Inds 


CREAT ° 


t-Work Without Barbs. It will turn dogs, 
d poultry, as well as the mast vicious 
her fenoe or stock. is just the fences 
gardens, stock ranges and railroads, and 
wns parks, echool lots and cemeteries. 
paint (or galvanized) it will last alifetime, 
Boards or Barbed Wire in every res 


The Gates, made of wroug 


no 
e also make the best 
Self- 4 
Tron Fence. Best 

er and Post A 





d Engi 
water, or geared engines for 


bt work, For prices and particulars 








URLINGIO: 


NE from CHICAGO, PEORIA anu. 
by way of Omaha and Lincoln te 


, 


nd Denver with through trains for 8. 
S and all voints in the Great West. 2a¢. 


OING NORTH and SOUTH. 

rains of elegant Day Coaches and Pullmax 
eeping Cars are run daily to and from 8t, 
annibal, Quincy, Keokuk, Burlin 


Cedar Rapids and Albert Lea to 8t. Pauland Minne- 







apolis; P. 


St. Louis and Peoria. 


tween St 
Denver. 


St, Louis, Minneapolis and St. ° 

Through Tickets via this line for sale at all R, 
Souther ticket offices in the U. 8. and Canada. | Agz 
T. J. POTTER PERCEVAL 





V.-P. 
Cc. C, LE 


Ticket Agent, 
112 N. FourtH 8T.. 8ST. LOUIS, MO. 





& Gen. Manager, 


arlor Cars and Reclining Chairs to and from 
Only one change of cars be- 
- Louis and Des Moines, Lincoln, Neb., and 
It is also the only bg han h Line betwee 
au 









‘ LOWELL,@ 
G. P. Ag’t. Chi " 
W. D. SANBO 

iv’n Pass’r 


MMON, 

















Send f 
trated 


20 













S. MITCHELL & SONS, 













DRALN YOUR FARM 
The cheapest Way to pro- 


or illus- 
circular to 


S. llth St., St. Louis, Mo. 











YO 


LIAR 
RUPTURE 


———"—=. | Cured without surgical operation or deten- 
tion from business at the VIENNA RUPTURE 


INSTITUTE, St. Louis, Mo. 
CHARTERED AND 
STATE OF MISSOURI, AND IS PERMANENTLY 
LOCATED AT ST, LOUIS. 
duces diseases of the Kidneys, Bowels and 
| Bladder, Rheumatism, 
a and 
Smythe’s book c 
sons before and after cure, testimonials, e 
is mailed for l0c. 
start home same day. Address 


EN O 


OTHER 
GUARAN 





30 DAYS’ TRIAL 


It, byes G 


4 
Ft EFORE. (AFTER.) 
LECTRO-VOLTAIC BELT and other et 
“4 APPLIANCES are sent on 30 Days’ Trial 
ing from 
Wastinc W 
PERSONAL NATURE, 
restoration to HEALTH, 


Pamphlet free. Address 


Lying Agents cant SELLand tel © 
tbe truth about tae Put your 
les OD paper a: 

,S. STANDARD 


$60.5 TON 


WAGON SCALES.. 
Beam Box. Tare Beam, Freight 
Paid. Free Price List. Every 8: 
address JONES OF BINGHAMTON, 
BINGHAMTON, N. ¥... 


UARE 










This Ineatit is 


INCORPORATED BY 


Rupture often pro- 





Fevers, Backaches, 
many other diseases. 


ontaining likenesses of per- 













Persons canbe treated an 
DR. F. T, SMYTHE, 
Pres. Vienna Institute, 
No. 1105 Olive St..St. Louis, } 






NLY, YOUNG OR » suffer- 
Nervovs Denimity, Lost VITALITY, 
EAKNESSES. and all those diseases of 
resulting from ABUSES 
relief and com 
Vieor and 

Send at once for Hinustratec 


Causes. _ Speedy 





TEED. 











Voltaic Belt Co., Marsball, Mich, 






ov cents at Druggists, 60 cents by mail reg- 
stered. 
circular. 


ELYS’ 
CREAM BALW: 
Pain 


Gives relief at 





Cavecs ro 





once.  Thoroug 
will 
Cure. Not a Liq-- 


Treatment 








uni or Snoff. Ap-- 
ply into nostrils.” 
Give it a Trial. 







Sample by mail 10 cents. Send for; 
ELY BROTHERS, 
Druggists, Owego, New York. 











ASTHM 


itive 


L. 





Smithnight’s Asthma and Hay 
Fever Remedy. Soidunder 

guarantee. Somgrenrer- a 
SMITHNIGHT, Cleveland. Ohie._ 








The 


Price 


factio 
Work 





INTERESTING TO STOCK MEN. 


be the most valuable fodder plant known 
has been used to meet increasing demand. 
sowed 8,000 bushels of seed 
raising, Amber, New Orange and Indian, 


ders of 10 bushels and over; 
dersof 100 bushels and over. 


‘ast seasor has proven the Sorghum Gon fe 
our ows 

own 
The lat- 







from cane 


ter variety is a large early cane, bearing a white seed 
and the richest in sugar analyzed 
missioner of Agriculture, Prot. E. 
is cleaned ready for planting and 


special Com= 
‘ Cowme Seed 
pu sacks. 

on car $1.00 per bushel, 10 per cent. on or- 
5 et cent. off on 

e guarantee 


mn. W.P. Clement, Manager Sterling Sirup) 
s, Sterling, Kans. 



























400 


St. Louis Amusements. most satisfacto 


| 
Ty discription. Receipts have pheasant $4 a4 50; 
been the largest of the season, but from the 
Whe Carieton English Opera Company is 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD. 


rabbit at 90c¢ for choice, 





t first day a strong and active 
ePprevsenting at Pope’s, a series of the bes' 


st, | ™@&nd was had which was amply sufficient to | $1 50, mixed 
“@pevatic representation ever heard in St. 


absorb all and even more than 
Louis, The Principals and the chorus are 


rkeys 8c ¥ tb; deer 3c to5c ¥ b& Four thousand invitations 
There is one thing almost certain, that pack- | 8Toss; venis 

elected from the best talent. A handsome ers have come to the conclusion that hogs 

‘ Bttraction wili be presented next week. 


are cheap at present prices, and 
“ Michael Strogoff” isthe current attraction 


p of receiving as many as possible, while the | Carcasses 12e 
asene pie’s, and it is a magnificent spec- supply continues liberal. This is one reason | 
acte. Grace Hawthorne, a new and brilliant 


of there urgencies to take hol 
“emotional actress, appears next week in 

















December 1], 1884. 
a 
Sundries. Advertising Cheats!!! 
75e for lots as they run, 60¢ for undrawn; Pies 
packing de- | squirrel 50@60c; ducks—mallard and teal; A Florida alligator 


was recently caught! ‘+ It has become so common to begin an ENTERPRISE 
75e, red heads $2 50, canvas back | With @ 25-1b. turtle in hi 


8 jaws. article, in an ele ant, i ay 
Third and Dauphin Sts.,, Philadelphia, Pa, 


interesting Sty le. 






a 


————— 







was offered. | $4 50; wild tu 





were lately is : Pn bon Et? some advertisement 
on saddles 7c to 9c ¥ Bb; anipe | sued for & wedding tn Chicago. “And simply call’ attention to the 
$1; woodcock $4; Jack rabbit $2 50; ‘possum Thirty cents & day is all that the best-skilled merits of Hop Bitters in as plain, honest 
are desirous | 10 to 25c sue b wt pigeon 50c doz; bear workmen in Neples can earn, ; 


terms as possible, 
A justice of the peace in Harrison county, “To induce people 
Home grown 













| SWEET POTATOES—Dull. 
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- 
5 cc NEW < ae 
2 ¥ bbl fornansemond $175 | Miss., presides with both his shoes off. ‘To give them one trial, which 80 proves “< au y ey -) 
Stor OF eng | gill on orders at $2 ¥ bbl forn "|. Mra. Eliza Grister the on & well-to-do | their value that they will never use any- e286 8 o) - eae 
7,” ete, | Sanding the unfavorable character of the | for Bermuda. farmer in Waukannaee Co., Kansas, has | thing else,” SéE F 3 NNHNO 
“Camille,” “ Miss Multon,” “ yg = weather which to say the least was a great | VEALS—Dull. Choice live at 7c ¥ tb., poor, | reatly improved in health patio her shore | wupesweny re] eee > 2 
Thut fine legitimate oe << Met at | drawback to Killing» Values throughout the thin and heretics 3c to 6c. No sales of choice stay at the Institue of Drs. Dickerson # les rae REMED! So favorably noticed in all z Et2 rr ee: on 
Bowers, will have a tne week's busine | Week underwent little change, the tendency dressed : : : . 3 prs, fas. ai | 
“Lac bon- » . Stark’s at Kansas City, Religious and secular, is : oo -ss 
he Olympic—her new drama, brow —— 1 being upwards but no actual change taking ONIONS—Souna, free trom sprouts, searce, Moresr ase nty, Ky. ” hich } “ Hevinga large sale, and is supplanting al) hy Bess = @ > 
wood.” wing Proven a great suc —erd 1 : t, | Pitce until near the close when values weak- | in fair demand and firm, at $1 50@1 73 ¥ bb iF . : , ‘ a a aa mn a bed a ‘ on oo oy apey © ing the virt f the Hop | y Sages ON = = 
” ith a wertul Cast, ites an | , . . | ¥een explored for ree miles without €en “ There is no ¢ enying the virtues o 16 Hop eas PP EP 
hee aa SSotaogh glen umes | fas demand at aa aferor | bat neacuad ips ocr tretcorson anttaarsuck | DQM SEES a 
< or ’s New | 30, though 435 a 5 > | less. Sale 2 cars red and yellow in pulk at | i ae 8 2own sreat shrewdness and ability | oie ae 2 G o 
A! the Standard this week, Kernell’s es very quiet at $4 10@4 15 for Yorkers, and $3 75 60¢ del.; 1 car red in regular-sized bbis at Myron Egleson of Greene county, N, Y., | “In Palate tng & medicine v hose virtues | Hy seu oQ 
We clalty Combination holds the boards. @4,tor lights, but later $3 90@4 and $3 60@3 85 ry 4 tbl; eran lange bbe as g2, | *8ed 82, fs rocking his first child—a boy—says | 8"€ 80 palpable to every one 8 observation, Ue gZé x 7 
Nobody's Claim,” a powerful seasational was the best rates obtainable. Good butchers | na : e ’| the Albany Journal. Did She Die? eccs = 2s 23 4 
. . ° . - Ee c 
~@rana, will be given next week. to choice heavies sold readily to butchers at | RUTA BAGAS—Dull at 25@30c ¥ bu in bulk; | —Miss Emma La: son and her sister rode from | No! ia =| $2 oF 3 K 
ae ‘ pecan | $4 20@4 45 early, and $4 20@4 30 later. } on orders dealers charge $1 50 # bbl, se | Wisconsin to San Francisco on horse-back ‘* She lingered and suffered along, pin- 0 ok] Ss 4 
sina This market continues to hold up firmly, St RNIPS—Home-grown On orders $1 25 | without being once molested, ing away all the time for years,” hy ss = A 2 
and the two last days of the week were HORSERADISH On orders $4 25 ¥ bb] A Newburg (N. y : | ‘* The doctors doing her no ood;”? am ot i7-) 
| “KA DISH— 2 . A Ne 3 (N. Y.) woman has 1 overe 4 4 ; 2 
. be tock ards, marked with greater strength. Choice heavy! CELE Y—Slow at 25¢ to 40¢ ¥ bunch for $4, 0 for fen m rib, ana - 7 ~ ‘And at last was cured by this Hop 55 | Fy DAN} 
hogs in fast selling, a little better at $4 40@ | good to choice; damaged less. Roots sell at | %* e » and anatomists esti. | itters the papers sav so much about.” - 3 eg) ono 
be ne ashe 2nt has been very | @40c ¥ doz. for smali to 50@75e for lar. se. =| Mate that at this Tate her bones are worth | “ Inde 1! I Jeo {! a ‘ = < Y, loReoze) 
le }450. The packing movemen a8 been very HONEY—Dull for all kinds save ¢ ice | $316,000 ndeed! Indeec : @ > y “8 
active and a large trade was had on a basis | pright—and that sells only in a jobbing way. | . ** How thankful we should be for that A\) 
ME sekly Review of the Live Stock Market, Of $4 15@4 30, top bringing $4 35@4 40. A 800d | Extracted at 5c to Mt ag 123gc : ie 5 | The Trade Winds are produced by the diur dicine.”’ Seta Send for Catalogue, Sy ¢ Ww Sold by all 
Asahi, -y whit rer and lots inj sma ®/ nal rey. ‘ . tena | K ‘ 
S /! Th» receipts and shipments for the week shipping movement was also had and all the | fancy malite clover j _ aa he epee south of tn ens — A Daughter’s Misery. Sq «MENTION THIS PAPER, é Ws CAN PAS Hardware Dealers, 
t lows: Yorker hogs received, were closed out early SORGHUM—Quotable at 25@30c. oes US q > and | 
*mdiug Tuesday, Dec. 9th, were as fo ret ida but during the last day sies 4 WOOL—In better demand; stiffer. We | satiors hall with Joy thelr advent intothem| « Eleven years our daughter suffered +P Tested ays ~dorsed by 100 sericultural Journals, 
RECEIPTS. at $3 90@4 10, but duriag vy | quote: Pub-washed—Choice ’ 27@28e: fate after being tempest-tossed any worn, as pro- | on a bed of iiseey arm and Fireside says: an American Agriculturist says: 
Horse | was the prevailing rates, | 26c; low 23@25e. Unwashed—Medium 19@20c, yrs oe 1 aS} | “Fromac mpl ? tion of kidnev live After testing, each editor immediately ‘ “These Choppers excel anything of the 
and SHEEP—This market remains very quiet and | fair medium 18¢; clear combing re de istghe | ductive of a season of = For weeks they rhoumat! i As th M a N A iC oa bilite’ family 22 Enterprise Meat Chopper for his kind made in either Hemisphere, 
) - Hogs. Sheep. mules 7 ing features of any kind- bright fine 16@18c ; dark and heavy do 5@ 6c | Sometimes do not touch a Sail, bounding e ~ tC trouble and Ne vous ¢ e| ulty, . : —— . 
Wednesday... 1638" 15936 74 | poten wai ol largely out of the mar- | net all “abring tree erOr to me | homeward thro’ fields of sea weed alive with | “TU nder the care of the best physicians, We prefer you bey from your Dealer. If he is out of them, send moncy 
2812 974 56 ae S . 4 . | for choice; spr 7@19¢, Sas ory me the 7 ,| sw atin fenane wantn... ‘ ‘ O us. 
Faaey.----. 560 7535 424 21 | ket, they lost considerable money of late and | medium 17c; light fine ic; heavy do 13c; low | minute shell fish, and observe the Play of the = Who Save her disease various n umes, 
+» — Se 112 3613 3 19 refuse to handle except when the very best / and coarse’ llc; Black 2@5c ¥ s less, and | grampus, porpoise, bonita and the terrified But no relief, 
S eeesens —4 rt 17% 52 . " ‘ burry cotted 3@15 less than foregoing figures, 
@forday........ 655 6765 orn , srades are placed upon sale, which it is need- } 
372 39 & 
Buesday... ... 920 9944 


a jo. | Le8s to say was seldom. We quote 800d to | new sks 15e for old. Sales; 9 sks. fall clip | muck more de 
Total ....... 4,761 ry —. po choice at $2 75 @$350; common very dull and | Texas 14:, 
feat week.... 4,954 40 04 43 


weak at $1 50@§2 25, 


| Horses and Mules. 
HIPMENTS. 
8 Horses The de 


















The National Standard Dictionary anda E lopedia of 
: ‘“ > de . pam Useful Knowle » i versal Hy: Tey cloped ~H 
SEEDS ng the Home Stomach Bitters, | ; My daughters amy se jaddsomelyiiuateatig 13a aniveraal om new plates aay — 
find sale | . i ‘eiteeenada ; seat .| “How much better father is since he | on good mented utfilly bound fa Pete clot 'P + Py. 
"Wednesday 1471 20 | There is no change to note in the mule mar- | Prices of Prepared Seeds supplied by Chas. sa. J mee tng reat han by | used Hop Bitters.” 6 Smaainented with gold and black designa, rice, Das 
@duesday.. ti 2 oe eheune nd limited, E. Prunty, 7 South Main Street ; means of bladders, are thrown over. |”. is vettino w ; anf. This book containag ages, an 
wEhursday. -— we go | et. Offeringssmall and demand limited | y,7 St. Louis, Dec. 9, 1884, board from the vessels at nigny and then | go; 22° is getting well after his long suf - ages. houncing lexicon of sie ke Try 
‘Pridaz.. 218 2772 oy 7 GENERAL MARKET Pa ns eh exten | ’ fering from a disease declared incurable, to which is added an Sppendix of usefy] and valuable informatie’ con. 
WB eturday 885 2530 itt a . | Net cash prices, Cash with order | picked up by persons in row- boats, ‘* And we are so glad that he used your an -ephtong aap lation of facts for referens 
5 . ‘ ai PHB csicig IM ba Aa rye aoe gy i ome of matters 
Puecany * ‘oo 17 FLOUR -There was a firm >rfesling in the RED WHEATS. $1 09| _ Meut. Shuteldt, of the United States Navy, | Bitters," 4 Lapy of Utica, N. ¥ t 
; ~: ait na — eee " demand throughout the | Bearded and velvet chaff.......... Stevens 0 | 
: . 17 market, and the 4 
pare aa if vd A on greater part of the week was improved ang | 
‘Leet Weerk..... . ' o# 





specially for the medium grades 
ae XXX., and familly which wer 
and held somhwhat Stronger though 


Great Britain imports about $45,000,000 
“worth of meat, and 400,000 head of Cattle an- 


Ww 8, CORRECTLY SPELLED Prop. 
;| ERLY Pronouncep and Exaortry DEFINED this number bein "all t 
poisonous stuff with “Hop,’ or “Hops” in aceded words found in the English language 7 . - 
their name. ; 
ptainthteiaeiaai | 700 Ulustrations This valuable reference book 
. . . Rs iii, ee i ; 
not ac - WHITE WHEATS, Fifteen Hundred Illustrations Sent Free 1885. tong, representing Brrps, ANIMALS Fisnins, tvanorg pt orl illustra. 
wamaliy. tually higher. The inquiry and business was | Tappahannock and ICD seeeereseeeseeee 1 00 On receipt of six CENTs for postage, compris. 5 fay sougsice Maruryrhat ay chow bg hundreds ok oe Mrnrreat 
f cattle over the North- | ™ostly in local and Southern ordsr account ing Harper Ss Bazar. dois Tnteraparxagind he, Astras VEGETABLE and MINERAL king: 
e v | ’ of] 
Eeeanente ef on the far northwest | for round lots, which were found Goals to Red ass s<sesdsscdiesare. ce: » 475/ DiaMonps, wa TCHEs, eduttion, showing atae ance ms lng i aad aman gorda 
~“een Pacific railroad from the fill. Tae Eastern movement was small. ship. | Si Y Meadeuarnen te SOOT see a aa ILLUSTRATED. the beat Word definitions 
“2xceeded those of last year by 2,000 cars. 'g still considering prices too high. We| Alaine a paasaeetacee a 00 | SLBUMS, Pocker Books, H YThisbook is 9 READY Rerexenoe Crprar 
$ i h sent aon - cs “ . tn - ‘ > eg ‘ | White Dutch « ** rues adding: 10 09 | VASEs, CLocks, HARPER’s BAZAR is the only Paper in the Mark This ! S 2or READERs, Workers, THINKERS and 
it is estimated that Wyoming has quote XX $2.25@2.35; Xxx $2.35@2.45 ; family | Alsike 1 Aree Nagide DEMSRAC Hey 12 09 Music Boxne Scissors World that combines the choicest literature WRirens, and of incaleulable worth te every class. ‘Besides being a 
of cattle valued at $3,240,000 to 2.55@2.70; choice $305@3.15- extra do inelud- | 4 sgn Snes : ae wi te A . und the finest art illustrations with the latest | ¢omplete Dictionary writ 700 illustrations, it conten; Concise, Iupor. 
8.000 head $2.55@2.70; $ ; Timothy ‘i ° 1 30 | Jew ELRY, Lamp. ANT and C 
. ‘ainst “ 3.80: 254 ; el, LAMPS, fashions and methods at household adorn. | ‘*NT and Correor ARTICLES on the following subjects viz.:—A BBRE- 
@utside markets during the Season, ag ing favorite brands $3.60@3.80; patents $4.25@ | Red To Dessenes etnes a 4 SOLID SILVER AND SILVER PLATED WARE, ment, Its weekly illustrationsand descriptions Koen od aE emmOn use. A full ta weet S¥Nonvms. ‘This table is of 
125,000 for 1883. 4.80, Be eee ‘Extra Clean 777""" 85 | MERMOD ¢ JACCARD JEWELRY 00. {ts ee newest Purisand New Your styles, with moothly and weet ¥;,A Brognaraicas (end epeak ounaeaee Er, SizEs of eeks and Parens L Gao 
‘Phe Texas comptrolior’s official report will WHEAT—Recetved into elevators during | English Lew PMs consbcss bes 2 25 | The most magnificent jewelry catalogue ever pation, By enh gsiebiements and eu yataining dete of ree end de Borewee’ £2 rena | ot Vartous of ANCE TABLES; Coinage Tapes, 
#3 how 6,6175% head of cattle, an increase of week 276,085 bu. Withdrawn, 820,03 bu, The Hungarian... 70! issued i the cost of LUzE, ¥ N ~~ FourTios, from the earliest ou - d it rim: book is invaluable 
Ralf a million the past year. Their value is market was dul' and weak the trading smal) German Millet 70 | Fourth and Locust Sts., St. Louis, Mo. mangy Deion. of sertante tio", COOkINE, she ‘3 worth the or ne ott e book Also, Boron’ would UNDE es what he ts dasty cated ae WHO 
yBlaced at $31,000,000. and listless. There was not much change in Brent Cane Se ; 50! You will be surprised to see how low the in tte Varios details one eminently practicak ORs and ao given Co. AweGrogmarmica Heap, SPEAK and Wrirr. It is a Boox to b> Con. 
} According to a Chicago paper the dressed | any of the markets and nothing Particular Osage Oranus: 300| Prices are. fuch attention 4s given to the interesting 6s CABLES 5 eegand Measures; Tarte? You cannot afford te here Vert? ae 2 OR eARY, 
38 of that city is reachingsenor- going on to induce Speculation. The tone of He OME -cccccccssccresorsccrer 2 95 eee eee topic of social etiquette, and its illustrations EM; MARKs and RuLrs for Punortva. all other low-priced Dictionaries. We ntee it 
“ameet business o: . 2 Dr. P v ’ 7 ¢| Of art needle-work are acknowledged to be atv. 2 TIME; SorPLe RULEs for SPeii- | will please you. If you canno’. afford to t 
™eus proportions. Formerly, dressed beet European cables were generally firm but | Cow D Seed, Prepared see 2 00 '. Paaren, State eterinary Surgeon o: unequalled. Tes literary merit is of the high. ETTERS ; ARLIAMENTARY dolore tor > Webster. you certainly ose bord ee 
“Ouiy was sent East in refrigerator cars other markets were generally lower and Been eet: epare tee i 00 Illinois, who ordered some valuable Jerseys est excellence, and the unique character of 'VABLE INFormatroy fae Caller fora hao: ty ¢ "ke the piace of it, 
“Mutton was then taken in, and now one of showed signs of weakness. Cast grades were | Rariey. 1,8 — on account of alleged contagious Of the Aneag Bitte Dag won tor it the name Mailed free to anyone who will get UP a club of two yearly subscribers. to the 
hte ‘eading establishments is sending to the pretty well maintained but businesswas quiet ER esestwnsses ssxssestenennn nt 00 pleuro-pneumonia, during the Summer, igs Gms RURAL WorLpb (1.50 per year each) or Upon receipt of one dollar in cash. 
‘®ast daily in retrigerator cars the pork, | the close being slow and easter though los. Epo Bust-pro in ae D4 being severely criticized by some of his vic- lH ARPER’S PERIODIC ALS 
d sausage of about 400 hogs. ing but a small fraction invalue. No2req eating Dass enw 6o | tims, one of whom, Mr. John Boyd, of Chi- ‘ rm r 
2 vers and sausage sansa é 1 bee , ‘ Per Year: THE FRAZIER ROAD CART 
selling at 75% @75%; No.3 do 6534 @65% ; No. eee 9 £5 | Cago, states that the doctor ordered cattle HARPER'S Baz AR 
it is reported that an a —— is 55@57; rejected 44@45. No, 2 Mediterranean wulow Onion tae 3 killed withont eve; having seen them, HAEPEES MAG ASIN 07" % 00 Roa Cart fyRoad Cart Rond Cow 
, li hed seventeen miles m Den- pags ; OOOO rete ee ssesceseces 4 “Ra wr pA AN ES tree * 
8 phere “ by what is known as the a TTT tora os were Very edie a s«_,— Sent Free For Six Cents Posta e HAnpReS YOUNG Biko 2% Ten £tyles, 
? Fourteen hun- | ®t 773¢@77 strep. 4 ; ge, HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUA BRARY 
ifa Live Stock er Altenen and the | P&c. 75% bid. Feb. 793; bid. Holiday Gifts. , Our magnificently illustratea catalogue ne Year (52 Numbers), ... iy teeeee10 00 
ill be planted in | - ‘ » ; ; ; 
bemoan ety etn. Hogs will be pur- CORN—Recelved into elevators during | a a er pa i. (1,500 illustrations), PP Sel all subscribers in the United 
3 have ad-/| week 505,080 bu ; withdrawn 333,419 bu, Corn Silk umbrellas $3 and upwards. MERMOD & JACCARD JEWELRY Co., : 
— pine domag aa ‘= appliances | was extrem:ly dull most ofthe week and de-| Silver plated Casters $3 and upwards. 
for a model hog farm will be had and no ex- cidedly broken, being influenced main 


onse will be spared to make the experiment | wheat. This has not much of a demand 
4 considerable pressure, and reports 
“Tine ‘agit&tion against the proposed increased 
aties on foreign cattle ig becoming very se- 
~lous and is spreading all over France. M. 
erry daily receives scores of petitions from | The close was marked by « 
ali parts of the republic protesting in the | Pression by large receipts — on 
- Cash No. 2 s0 
7 r ainst | Vices from other markets. © , 
srongest and most rational manner ag lower, thenah tae export demand tos 
wey: that was offered at 334. No. 2 white mi 
The Seoling and Tamblyn circular SAYS: | haa 36 bid rejected do 35@35%, Noy. do 34 
“Phe beet canning works at these yards, (the 


The expert demand for cash was steady, 
took care of most of the No. 2 mixed offe 


Onsiderable 


3544, bid, new mixed 293¢@31, rejacted at 29% | £ , 
National Stock Yards,) which have been al and no grade 26, Futures sold at 327,@323;| &@-Write for our C 
lowed to remainidile for some time, will be 32@ for Dec., Jan, 3144 @34%, and May 34%@ | 
“peued for business again as soon as the pre- | 341, 


. RB ainare arrangements are completed, which : 
Will ve in ashorttime, The Party who now Det ba tvedinte pine 
fakes control of it has unlimited capital and ae an Tawn 33, u. 
will operate the works to their fullest capaci- 
y. It isthe intention to run the dressed beet nom large oe ps tem = 
»usiness here on a larger scale, and arrange- nim Dec. selling at ten aon 
‘Bents are now being completed by which they ° 


. 
Messrs. Clay and Daniel. The Board was or- Eggs for Hatchin 
- | %4, closing at 244. May sold at 27% @27%. Jan. ganized by electing the following officers for 

ne be prepared to handle all Grades of cat had 244 bid. There was a very slack demand 1885, 

4, ea. Ld 


for cash No, 2 causing it to sell largely lower, 

England is selling a large number o though there was no press of offerings in the 

orses to German buyers for the German for No. 2, rejected 
ary 


market. Sales were at 24%, 

244 @243,, 

There are {11,000,000 horses in the United HAY—Easier, under larger receipts, but d. 
States or one to évery five persons, 

CATTLE~—In comparison with the preced- 

‘Dg two weeks, there was quite a noticable 

improvement in general movement and the 


department of the market during the tweek. 
Ser a light supply trade in the better grades 

* somewhat more Satisfactory and little 

it could be fonnd by holders, although the 
tos prevailing were at least 20c below these 
{last week. The increase in the rates of 


| choice at $12, 1 car (part fancy clover mixe 
and part choice timothy) at $12 50, 3 choic 
timothy at same ] fancy at $13. 
BUTTER—Market dead dull and Prices un 
changed. We quote: Creamery—Choice a 
3c, and fancy sells in 























«astern shippers was largely better and es- 
«266i aily tor the better discriptions, Tals class 
“t@ wever, comprised Only a very small pro- 
\Pertion of the supply and sold readily at 
~4bOut $5@5 60, the lighter grades bringing $4 40 
©@¢8. Forcommon grades the situation was 
-Cst satisfactory. Not only were the offerings 
-00 iarge, there was less than an average de. 
‘mand and buyers in consequence had the ad- 
“enlage. They made the most of their op- 
vortu nity and values declined 10 to 20¢ per 


small lots do at 124¢ to lic. 


ket ig barely sustained at 30 cents. The Over- 
supply Continues, but sellers are firmer than 
the market; 15,360 pounds sold on the board 
at 30 cents, amd 192,068 pounds more are re- 
ported sold. Cheese, 74@834 cents ; 775 boxes 
sold on the board, and there were privute 
ales of 84,223 boxes, 

EGGS—Quiet but firm at Saturday’s aq- 
vance to 22@22% for fresh ; inferior stock 
plentiful and dull at lower figures, 


CHEESE—Dpull and easy. We 


- 2@3 40, common to fair $2 25@2 75, and choice : ; 
‘ “Y Sb tos; light native steers sold from $4 to | 8 2@4c. Sales: 100 bxs fair skim at 
25 © Cattle $3 40@3 85,and common grades 
atryy pabiaeeaes } feeders were only n| POULTR Y—Dressed: Choice stock of all 
ight eupply anddemand and in theabsenceiof | descriptions in demand at better prices, but 
suitable natives feeders and distillers took a Supply very scant. Some little ola stock on 
«S00d many then range cattle as $2 75@3 00. market, which was hard to Place at any fig- 


ure. We quote: Turkeys at l0c ¥ for far 
to11@12c for choice; chickens at $150@1 75 
for medium, $2@2 25 for 004d, $2 50@2 75 for 
choice to fancy; ducks at $3 to 3 50 for 
to choice: geese at $4 to $8, Live scarce, but 
not sought after; prices unchanged ; chick- 
ens at $1 75@2 for mixed to $2 25 for large 
young and old hens; ducks $2 50 to $3; turk. 
€ys $6 to $10; geese $45. 

POTATOES—Current offerin 















Wae movement during the closing days of 
the week was devoid of everything ap- 
Preaching activity, the general trade being 
*@onbned to butchers and a speculative Class 
*of dbnyera. Offerings were smal! and of a poor 
“quslitythroughout, which sold at most any 
wigure buyers might chose to offer. We 
eauote all descriptions weak and unsettled at 
he following: 


g00d 


3 light, though 
to heavy steers............ 5 

















F HEN T Mention the Rural World. ST. LOUIS, me 
C& F. 0 OT, “ENTERPRIag7 ss —_ 
ThesStrongest Mills Made. EN TERPRISE Organs from 4 to 12 stops 
Oortwo years. No. 324 SOUTH MAIN ST.. ST. LOUIS Mo, Pp usually on hand, 
Gece 2% @ 5 90 dealers were wel] Supplied. Market Stead pbc rtaenttaad te : SAFEST ro BUY eesti far epee mee Wind-Minl, « \ Thgs and Qayand Draw 
= : . : in| ————— © 900000 socesescécecécs. 1 Io 8 
Fair to good s Merssesseeseveeee 4140 @5 00 | firm on choice, but inferior slow and easy, You Would be Very Foolish te and warrantoa ashen, eat (eamne as Hy egg ! Organs of larger sie 
4 nm to medium nat. steers. 3 1 @4% Sound Northern—Fair at 40c; choicedse; | Order or Buy any provements. Prices lowest, qualitv consid NEW CHAMPIONS Qy mailed free on applica- 
Sait £0 good Colorado steers... t+ . : oo | Burb ‘nk 45@50c; Eastern 500 to S5e. Sale| Warcues DIAMoNDs ered. Send for catalogue describing article id Force Pump. = BA? ton, 
7 pyr pee 3 00 @ 3 7 about 1 car in bulk at 40c :del, - 1 car Ajax in| en ities ren ye twelve oF fifteen Hives TE OM AD | svesesereesones a == LS vaning and oun ns rhnteey, Sttendea 
chy feeders’ ‘ 400 @ 435 bulk at 40c; 2 ked : “4% LOOKS, RONZEs, Bees—am anxious to farm themjout on the ENTERPRISE Eig XSS to. First-Class V ork Guarranteed, 
Sar Mg pane and helfers, 25 @ 3 75 son a C3; 2 Cars sacked rose at 45c—all | SOLID SILVER AND SILVER PLATED Wake, FAIRBANKS & CO é pom a D of Hemer having & taste for the a Peon GRINDERs py R\SS 
q ° M > BOXES, Scr: cultivation o oney. ° 
Beenie SIS [Cau 4 sate on, mallet, owing| srrnasy vee Sts8ORR, | is, Mo, | are nme dooney, Srey ee ls 
adi oes . . ? sare, vs ” ma r n 
wage at Ging kia v6e H $ 4 ; 50 to cooler weather; but demand on fair and Without first Sending 31x CENts for Postage 302 & 304 Washington Aye, St. Louis, Mo. A net, corn ns 
with calves... o++00.28 06 @45 00 sUpplies of «11 kinds abundant, while Aagreat and receiving the mr gnificently ill : 
cows 3 g y ustrated 
ep eres: ct 6 00 @13 00 : = rag during soft weather) was Out of Catalogue of the 
The general situa On Was most! con on 









* Bales, sweet Stock: Pratrie M 
and tbe week's tradehas beeno: the | chickens # selected; Walls $1 sole 
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had shunned for vears be- bd 

seas of disease | fore using it.”—Ty1 PARENTS, G es : I¢ 1onar nl 
: and suffering, and make life’s future a Pleas. | Father is Getting Well. 

1 for horses was light and the | | Ant voyage! Yes, such can be effected by ug- 

manc¢ rs y 

and » 

supply limited. Only good horses 

je. Hogs. Sheep. mules 

oe i 260 


j AMBER WHEATs, 
such asg/ 
e tad Fultz and German....... 


Fourth and Locust Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 
ly by/ Quadruple plated butter dishes $3 and up- 


The Volumes of the Bazar begin with the 
aed, first Number for January of each year. When 
but | Wards. no rae is beioned, it will be aoe ’ a 
, * ANTED.—Ladies oy Gentl: t . that the subser ver wishes to commence with > 7ervwhar, y 
from | Watches, gold, for ladies, $25 and upwards. light, pleaeans ai thelr own nance: the Number next after the receipt of order. Gnipped everywhere, s 
erally unfavorabie,| Watches, Silver, for gentlewen, $15 and UP- | (distance no objection). Work sent by mail, |_ The last Five Annual Volumes of HARPER'S ata, ne ARTS FO 
and | Wards, $2 jad a day can be quietly made. No can. : nal, postace Coth or by ae wil y perhaeh CARTS FOR PAT ee 
| Watches gold, for gentlemen $35 and up- | Vassing, ease address at once, Globe M’t’g | » POstag ’ y express (proy ed CARTS FOR Rete nelANS, 
red, | ee ’ . Co., Boston, Mass., box 5344. 3t. the treight does nut exceed one dollar er " : J SINESS MEN 
de. | Wards, d : “ 13t volume), for $7 00 per volume. ? CARTS FOR JOGGING A 
aa Silver plated cake stands $3 50 and upwards. ae Cloth Cases for each volume, Sultable for 
da$1{ Call and see the above beautiful g00ds for 
| holiday gifts, Their jbeauty and low prices 
all | 


elevators during week 


ere brought jel. 


Sale. Address COLMAN’s RURAL WORLD 
e-| Amongother business transacted the date | Sr. Louis Mo. 
mand was good from local buyers, Sales: E ~ 
ed at $950,6 cars prime | for August 25th, 1 


It Will Pay You To Send Six Cents Fo 
1 car prime Prairie at $10, 2 choice do at $10 69 


Postage. 
3 choice clover mixed timothy at $10, 1 at Forts —_ 
was uo very important changes to note in any $10 50, 3 strictly Prime do at$11 50,2 abou | Forthe magnifice 


Small quantities for ment. 
more, inferior to fair at 20c to Mc; Dairy— 

them whatever you may wish to pur 
make (lots in pails)—sweet fresh lo@i2%e, oa | F8O™ 7 v P 


- a : WarTcuEs, DIAMONDs, 
near-by make to 16@l7c for Northern. Sales SOLID SILVER aNp SILVER PLATED W 
500 Ibs cour ay roll at 13c ang Several other 


ame house wit 
Ty new outbuild- 
ings on the place, including new house, ice 
house, fruit 10use, Eighty acres in meadow 
& these, I will sell at | Brake on hind gear. b - grass bt i, py 3 - nyt . 
Feed Tr Py an young and old orchar of choicest truitg, 
| tions of everything in the Jewelry Line. THREE DOLLARS PER TRIO, Plain Spt Seat., 2000 ea ery re he fly tang ving Sthaolen 
t | Ows and Staples... ‘ i , A 1abitants ra ¥Y improving, situa: 
If you have never patronized this establish - delivered at any Express office in St. Lonis, | § ring Seat with Lazy Back.....°"""*" ‘ i 80 miles west of St, ouls on Wabash raises 
oheck, Wanting PLYMOUTH ROCK FOWLS, | Wagon Sheet, 10x13 f¢., heay i WARREN W HARPER Ma ie, Mo, Address 
DO SO, and you will never regret it, and will choicely marked, and from the best straing The Fallest Satisfaction : adios a 
always continue thereafter to buy from | can be Supplied at six 31x dollars per pair, or ve: rchaser of thi 
> Country Chage | ™!ne dollars per trio, better Wagons made in t 
dress, Cc. R REITZ, ted Stat 
Care of Rurar WORLD St, Louis Mo, 


Bromzes, VASEs, 
ELGIN, ILL., December 8,—Tae fbutter mar- 


writes the National Live ° ° ° 
Chicago, that the blackleg is making fearful EK li W d Mill 
| ravages in Nevada. He says that it wil! C pse In S. 
probably Sweep the ent 

that it is liable to last f 


CARD JEWELRY THE HANCOCK IN SPIRATOR, 
+; Fourth and Locus; Sts., St. Louis, 


€ will ship by next 
~ ight of the flying fish from the 
are on sacks, 334 ibs; dealers allow %e for | fight ying 






fast train, 





latter. How ** And now she is restore 
lightiul then must it beto guide | health by as Simple a re 
*, 6 fair tub:washed 27%c. 3 choice the bark of poor humanity into the trade | ters, that we 
do 28e; 10 sks in small lots 12@14e for loos 


and burry to 15, for coarse and mixed to 2ic | W!nds of health out of the hea 
| and 27¢ for tub 















d tous in good 
medy as Hop Bit- 


— 


ue 




























ame 





istorical, i 


pi E Stat ; hical 
Political, Geographical, and of genera] interes? Biographical, 
None genuine withou 


ever permitted aa ta bunch of or 40 000 This Dictiona 
} { green - 
Hops on the white label, Shun all the vile ords. — 


who wasthe first foreigner y 
to e.plore the Isiand of Madaga 
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Ty Contains about 40,000 






















































































L STATISTICS: Crn 
dressmakers, Save many times 

















































binding, will be sent by mail, postpaid, onre 
ceipt of $1 00 each. 


Remittances should be made by P 
Money Order or Draft, to avo 


ND SPEELiNG. 


W. S. FRAZIER & CO. 
Sole Manufacturers Oo 


xed | Will surprise you. 
K@ MERMOD & JACCARD JEWELRY Co., 





Ost-Office 
id chance ot loss, 


Aurora, Ill. 
A. L. EDSON, City A ent, 
S18 N. Eig:h Street, St. ya 
Cuspapers are not to copy this advertisement 
witho t the express order of HARPER & Bros 
Fourth and Locust Address HARPER & BR 
atalogue, 











OTHERS, New York 


SPECIAL PRIGES, 


From now until December 15th, 1884, 1 will 
furnish for Cash with order, the very best 
‘arm Wagons ever sold in this City or State 


at the following prices, on board Cars or 
Boat in st, Louis: 








THE PE IPLE's 


FARM and STOCK CYCLOPEDIA. 


A Complete Agricul tural Library 
CONTAINING EVERY TOPIC OF INTEREST TO FARMERs, 
RAISERS, FRUIT_G ROWERS, GA 


Isa condensation into Practical and useful form of all 
of Agriculturists, in Al SECTIONS. Iti 


—A meeting of the Audrain 


County Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical Ag 


sociation was 
Ors are as fol. | 
Baker, R.R. Buck- 
| ner, S.E. Kendall, Jos. A. Potts, J. B. Botkin, | 
» Jno. J. Steele and J. W. Dan 
re present excep * 





BREEDERS, STOCK. 
RDNERs, AND APIARISTs, 
to 


g. 


that is of inter 







estand value to ALL CLASSEg 
4L SEC INS S the ripe product of 12 of the most emineut writers and prac- 
tical workers in the land. It treats over 106 important topics, comprised in two comprehensive 
books complete in One massive imperial octayo volume of 1234 pages. It containg 40 Separate ¢ epart- 
THIMBLE SKE | WAGONS ments each complete in itself and alone worth the price of the entire book. Tt ig embellished with four 
Eggs trom the best Strains of PLYMOUTH ' hundred elegant and practical engravings, and, at its remarkable low Price (4,50) js within the 
President—Green Clay ROCK FOWLs, packed with care, so ag to be 2% inch Mn ssscassoneeciecs.,. + +06$39 00 reach Amie one No manu wh, tills an acre of ground or Owls a head of SLOCK can affo.d to do without 
: . * os t S ac © work, 
Vice-President—Jos. B. Botkin, Poe” Shipped to all parts of the Country, | 5% {neh skein . #200]. THE Most THOROUGH IN aur 
Secretary—Jno., J. Steele. Price, $2.00 for 13, Plymouth Rock fowls for 34 inch Skein, 
Treasurer—Jos, A. Glandon, 


HORSHTP, THE MOsT COMPREHENSIVE IN SCOPE, 
THE MOST PRACTICAL IN INFORMATION, THE MOST CONV : OR USE, 
THE MOST ATTRACTIVE IN APP’ SARANOE. THE CHE APEST IN PXICE, 
Sold by Subscription A few Agents Wanted For particulars addres, 
JONES BROS, & co. 


s 
. Cincinnati, Jhicago, St, Louis, Dallas, Tex. 


Grist Mills of French Buhr Stone, FA RM FOR SA LE. 
‘ e 


A splendid farm of one hundred and twenty 
acres situated one fourth of a mi € from the 


3% inch Skein... wo eeP eee neeesconereeesceee OF OD 


The above prices include double bed, the 
bottom doubled over the bolsters and ironed 
on the top of both beds; double trees, single- 
trees, neck-yoke, Stay-chains and Lock 
Chain, when ordered without brake, 

€se€ wagons are furnished with either 
WIDE OR NARROW TRACK, Round or Square 
Front Hounds and “Ring” or “Siip” Coupling 
at the same price, 

rake, Spring seat, feed trough, bows 

and staples ure EXTRA, and will be furnished 
as follows: 


of the next exhibition of the Society was fixed 





Plymouth Rocks, _ 


Ihave some pure Plymouth Rock Fowls that 
I will sell very low to those wanting them, be. 
Cause they are a little off in their markings 
but they are likely to breed true, and will lay 
a3 well as any. 


ThenI have 8Ome two-year olds that I will 
Selllow. Any one wantin 
































ntly illustrate Catalogue 
a| (Fifteen Hundred Illustrations) of the 
e MERMOD & JACCARD JEWELRY Co., 

Fourth and Locust Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 


It contains illustrati 


Patent Brake, on bed ° 
onsand complete descrip- 








Se 


= 
: 4 ,000 in use, Complete ain one Sai 
er ‘ r 
4@-On the above guaranty, less than ONE | 4 ta to oy can. gr “of Powe aaa order 
ps ed ers” 2808 has been claimed on 1200 sent qaouring and Corn Mills. ALL SIZES. Bend 
. for book on inding mills, NORDYKE & 

In ordering, be Sure and state whether ‘f 
WIDE oR NARROW TRACK is wanted MARMON CO. ndianapolis Ind 





ARE, 





JEWELRy, CLocks, 





Choice Pekin Duck ti 1 ; 
F or Sale, Fine Bronze Tarkeys, tity a "fe of 
pair of Choice Leghorn Fowls, 


e 
last spr "3 
atch CHEAP jf Ordered soon. ED. SH » 


ing’ 
181 XES,© r. ARP 
Music Boxes egy Sharpsburg, Illinois, 


SPECTACLEs, ALBUMs, 
LAMPS AND SILK UMBRELLAs, 


At Hand. 


—P. Lorillard & Co., the manufacturing to- 
bacconists of Jersey City, are sending outa 
handsome plate entitled “Representatives of 
Professional Base Ball in America.” It con- 
tains the portraits of some of the best knowr 


ball players in the Country and forms & hand- 
some group. 


Remit by Dratt, Pos 


a " 
< r t-Office Order, Register. The Ross Ensilage and F Odder Cutter 5. 
ed Letter or Ex ress prepaid, or Orders on St. —_ . 
; Louis Business Toeeke Payable at sight. = a 
Illustrated Price List of $ pring Wagons and 
Buggies at Re 4 a =e 


duced Prices furnished upon 
a cation. 
The Standard of the World, 















tes of Freight Given to any Point, 


A, J. CHILD, 
Purchasing and Commission Agent, 
209 Market Street, s¢, Louis, Mo. 
What Shall! Buy for a Present? 


Send six cents for Postage and receive the 
Magnificent illustrated catalogue, (1 







NA 


PIANO ALLE 






Tone, Touch, Workmanship an 
vy WILLIAM HKNABE 
trations) of the 

MERMOD & JACCARD JEWELRY Co., 

Fourth and Locust Sts., Sr, Louis, Mo., 


And learn how easily you ca 


stew 204 and 206 more Streets 
0 S€ttle this ques. | 
tion. 


more. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. y. 





These Cutters re GUARANTEED to be the 
Best in the World, Any o 





ne wishing to buy Werke 
a Cutter is at liberty to try one of ours, in 
Fi h i N t Fompetition with any other make in the world 
Ss ng e S, efore buying, and if it does not prove to be 
Their beautiful goods andlow Prices will sur- Superior in eve way may be returned, 
prise you. - AND— 
—— = a 
Mr. W. J. Marsh, So Sheridan, 


ay, it y 
We guarantee pertect Satisfaction or no gale. 
1 
Nevada | 


Ss Ys 4», . 
FISHING TACKLE. a a Cutter, Ee Wered Olreular before you 


N. B.—Our new and Valuable book en Ensf. 
Trammell, Hoop and Bird Nets always on | lege and Silos 
hand. Send for Price List, 


Stock Journal, of 


Church Organ Builder, 


1706 Market St., 








fre Pacific coast, and 

























AGENTS FOR 





cheap homes in Audratin, Boon Oal- 
6000, loway and Saline Oos., Mo. good 
ERMOD & JAG 


o rail 
roads, schools and churches, No debts ;iow 
taxes. J. P. Olark & Son, Mexico, Mo. ° 


N_ ORANGE GROVE, for sale near New / 
é A Tberia La, J. RACWFORD, 


M. / 


PE oe ae eames hoed Cultivator & Planter, 
FOR SALE. jeu 
A Choice Lot of Plymonth Rocks, Conger’s O8OSe ose ressedscccccisoes 
inning Strain. .00 per trio, ENTERPRISE co, 

peer e &. TINSLEY, Louisiana, Mo ' Sandwich IHinois 










HE BEST BOI 7B FEEDER KNOWN. 






